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Diversity 

Administration 

lays  groundwork 

forprogress 


By  Bill  Estep  and  Mary  Alice  Casey 

A  former  music  school  dean,  Ohio  University 
President  Robert  Glidden  likes  to  talk  about  diversity 
in  temis  of  looking  for  a  balance  among  the  different 
instruments  needed  for  an  orchestra.  Music  sdiools  set 
admission  standards,  condua  auditions  and  selert 
students  based  on  what  instruments  they  play. 

"The  rationale  is  that  it  provides  a  bener  education 
for  cver\'body  if  vou  have  the  appropriate  balance" 
Glidden  says.  "The  analogy  with  the  university  is  a 
very  dear  one:  If  you  want  to  provide  a  gtrad  and  valid 
education  for  voung  people  todav  and  for  the  world  of 
our  future,  you  need  to  incorporate  the  ideas,  the 
attitudes,  the  aspirations,  the  background  of  people 
from  different  ethnic  and  cultural  bacl^counds, 

"And  you  can't  do  that  in  a  lily  white  environment. 
We  need  to  protea  diversity'  and  we  need  to  enhance 
diversity  on  a  college  campus  because  an  education  is 
better  if  it  is  enlivened  by  more  perspectives." 

The  alma  marcr  of  one  of  America's  first  black 
college  graduates,  John  Newton  Templeton  in  1828, 
Ohio  University's  Athens  campus  has  experienced  a 
disturbing  trend  in  recent  years:  a  dedimng  enroll- 
ment of  African -American  students.  African  Americans 
made  up  6.2  percent  of  the  Athens  freshman  class  in 
1986  but  only  j.s  percent  in  die  fall  of  1997.  While 
194  black  freshmen  were  enrolled  in  '86,  only  116  were 
on  campus  in  '97.  The  percentage  of  Air-ican-American 
students  who  enrolled  at  OU  after  having  been 
admitted  fell  from  50.9  percent  in  1985-86  to  17.4 
percent  in  1997-98. 

At  the  start  of  the  1997-98 
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Director  of  Admissions  Kip  Howard  says  as  of  early 
June,  142  African-American  students  had  confirmed 
their  intention  to  enroll  as  freshmen  at  OU  fall  quarter 
by  paying  a  $100  housmg  deposit.  That  number  would 
translate  into  a  23.5  percent  increa.sc  over  1997's  actual 
enrollment  of  115  students.  Among  Hispanic/Latino 
students,  53  indicated  they  would  enroll  as  freshmen  in 
the  fall;  44  enrolled  last  fall.  Final  enrollment  figures 
will  not  be  available  until  fall  quarter. 

Brehm's  advisory  council  formed  three  subcommit- 
tees to  study  recruitment,  retention  and  outreach,  and 
spent  mudi  of  its  first  year  focusing  on  student 
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students  made  up  only  2,2  percent  ot 
Ohio  Univers!tj''s  overall  under- 
graduate population,  or  359  of  die 
i6,i8s-student  total. 

Four  years  ago,  university 
trustees  began  asking  tough 
questions  about  OU's  steadily 
decreasing  enrollment  of  African- 
American  students.  Now,  more  than 
a  vear  after  Provost  Sharon  Brehm 
created  tlie  Advisory'  Council  on 
Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention  on  campus, 
many  believe  die  university  has  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  cultural  diversit)'. 

"Minority  student  enrollment  was  the  high-profile 
issue  and  provided  the  catalyst  for  raising  not  only  the 
level  of  interest  but  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  well  as  the  administration.  And  that's  the 
first  time  I've  seen  those  diings  come  together,"  says 
WiUiam  Y.  Smidi,  director  of  die  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Equit)'  (formerly  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action)  since  1978.  "We're  much  more  recepdve  today 
at  actually  achieving  diversity  through  acnon  " 

A  LONG-TERM  COMMITMENT 

Just  3s  the  decline  in  African-American  student 
enrollment  was  part  of  a  long-term  pattern,  Brehm 
believes  reversing  the  trend  %vill  not  happen  overmght. 
Early  signs  in  the  recruitment  effort  arc  promising: 


Administrators  and 
faculty  alike  have  high 
hopes  that  new  finan- 
cial aid  approaches 
will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  changing 
the  face  of  campus. 


"I  thiink  we  have  a  good  strategy  and  plan  for 
implementation,  but  it's  got  to  be  long-term,"  Brehm 
says.  "This  is  a  not  a  quick  fix.  There  is  no  Band-Aid 
approach.  We  have  to  sustain  it  through  time,  and  we 
wiU. 

"This  is  a  very  tough  situation.  It's  a  very  competi- 
tive market  for  these  students.  But  I  think  what  has 
happened  tiiat  has  been  ver\'  important  is  diat  the  level 
of  coordination  across  the 
whole  university  is  unparalleled 
in  working  on  this  issue. 

'The  advisory  council  has 
spearheaded  that,  but  coordina- 
tion has  occurred  at  different 
levels.  The  Financial  Aid  and 
Admissions  offices  have  worked 
extremely  closely  together  and 
this  is  a  major  focus  for  them. 
And  die  colleges  have  become 
much  more  proactive  (in 
recruitment  of  multicultural 
studenLs)  than  they  have  been 
m  the  past.  I  would  say  that  all  of  the  colleges  are 
making  serious  efforts,  and  you  need  that  in  order  to 
be  successful  in  this  effort." 

In  January,  Brehm  requested  a  report  from  all  10 
college  deans  on  steps  taken  fall  quarter  lo  enhance 
minorit)'  recruitment.  A  report  Brehm  filed  with 
Glidden  and  other  administrators  in  April  indicated  a 
variety  of  approaches.  Additional  scholarship  money 
was  allocated  in  some  colleges;  positions  and  special 
programs  were  created  in  others  to  coordinate 
multicultural  smdent  recruitment  and  retennon;  and 
contacts  with  minonty  high  school  students  were 
stepped  up. 

Admimstrators  and  faculty  alike  have  high  hopes 
that  new  finandal  aid  approaches  will  have  a  significant 
impaa  on  changing  the  face  of  campus.  One  example 
is  the  new  Advantage  Awards  scholarship  program 
aimed  at  underreprcscnted  students  —  African 
Amencans,  Native  Americans,  His  panics/Latinos  and 
Appalachian  white  students  who  are  the  first  in  their 


families  to  anend  college  or  live  in  areas  with  low 
college  attendance  rates. 

The  universiPi'  committed  $200,000  for  die 
program's  first  year,  and  the  initial  recipients  will  be 
freshmen  this  fall.  Advantage  Awards  are  renewable 
each  year  provided  students  continue  to  meet 
academic  and  other  criteria,  meaning  there  is  a 
potential  commitment  of  up  to  S8oo,ooo  annually  to 
the  program  once  it  is  fully  implemented,  Brehm  says. 

Angela  Griffin,  coordinator  of  multicultural 
recruitment  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  chair  of 
the  advisor}'  council's  recruitment  subcommittee,  says 
the  Advantage  Awards  already  have  made  a  difference. 

"Last  year,  we  were  not  competitive  in  the  least  bit, 
even  in  Ohio,"  Griffin  says  of  scholarship  dollars 
available  to  underreprescntcd  students.  "Now,  we're 
very  competitive." 

Tlie  Advantage  Awards  are  among  several  financial 
incentives  aimed  specifically  at  underrepresented 
groups.  Others  add  up  to  almost  Si.i  million,  and 
underrepresented  students  also  are  eligible  for  all  odier 
scholarships  and  grants  die  university  offers. 

Only  a  handful  of  Ohio  University'  sdiolarships  are 
designated  for  specific  minority  groups,  and  diose  arc 
endowed  scholarships  for  recipients  specified  by 
donors,  according  to  Carolyn  Sabatino,  director  of 
student  financial  aid. 

The  university's  decision  in  1996  to  increase  its 
financial  aid  packages  beyond  what  would  amount  to 
tuition  and  fees  couJd  have  a  positive  effect  on 
recruinng  underrepresented  students,  says  Philosophy 
Professor  Albert  Moslcy,  chair  of  die  Ohio  University 
Admissions  and  Recruitment  Committee. 

"Students  also  need  books  and  living  expenses," 
Mosley  says.  "Our  capping  of  financial  aid  at  tuition 
and  fees  not  only  disqualified  a  lot  of  minority 
students  from  coming  here,  but  any  student  from  a 
low-income  family. . . .  Students  were  getting  better 
offers  from  Miami  and  Ohio  State." 

Ohio  University's  Admi.ssions  Office  has  been 
working  to  personalize  contacts  with  multicultural 
students  and  their  parents,  considered  an  important 
factor  when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  make  their 
college  choice.  In  1997-98,  Admissions  hosted  more 
than  iso  prospective  minority  students  through  its 
\'isitation  programs. 

Eighty  high  school  students  admitted  to  OU  for 
this  fall  came  to  campus  to  take  part  in  the  two-day 
Cultural  Connections  program  in  March.  A  video, 
"Faces  of  Success,"  showcased  the  accomplishments 
of  OU  niinonty  alumni  and  also  Usted  visiting  high 
school  students. 
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Ada 

to  reme 


Clare  (left)  hugs 
grandmother 
Dorothy  Williams 


Mother  and  daughter  compare  engagement  rings 
while  waiting  to  step  to  the  podium. 


orothy  Williams  broke  into  a  wide  smile  when  asked  about  the 
significance  of  the  moment.  After  all,  it's  not  every  day  you  get 
see  your  daughter  and  granddaughter  graduate  from  college. 
"I  am  very  proud  of  both  my  girls," 
Williams  said.  "They  have  so  much  energy" 

On  a  day  made  for  memones,  Williams  and  family 
arrived  at  a  near-capacity  Convocation  Center  on  the 

of  June  1 3  to  watch  as  daughter  Priscilla 
Warmke,  43,  and  granddaughter  Clare  Warmke,  22,  sat 
in  the  front  row  and  walked  one  after  another  to  the 
podium  to  collect  their  bachelor's  degrees  from  Ohio 
University  They  were  among  a  record  3,600  graduates 
to  participate  in  the  two  undergraduate  ceremonies 
(see  related  coverage  on  page  4), 

Both  longtime  Athens  residents,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter followed  very  different  academic  paths  to  grad- 
uation day  Priscilla,  a  single  mother  of  two  who  works 
m  CD's  Upholstery  and  Sewing  Shop,  took  14  years  to 
her  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  in  art  history. 
An  accomplished  fiber  artist  who  has  sewn  more 
than  300  quilts  and  runs  her  own  upholstery  business 
on  the  side,  Priscilla  found  time  to  take  one  to  two 
classes  a  quarter  over  the  past  four  years  to  complete  a 
goal  she  began  soon  after  divorcing  in  1984  Priscilla 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  with  a  3  8  grade  point  average. 

Clare,  a  talented  writer  and  activist  for  domestic  violence  prevention,  already 

pleted  one  year  of  college  requirements  by  the  time  she  graduated  from 

Athens  High  School  through  Senate  Bill  140,  which  allows  high  school  students  to 

take  college  courses.  She  went  on  to  complete  her  bachelor  of  journali 

in  four  years  at  OU  cum  laude  with  a  3.5  GPA,  and  worked  two  years  as  a  student 

writer  in  the  Office  of  University  News  Services  and  Periodicals. 

"Doing  this  together  makes  the  occasion  very  exciting,"  Clare  said 
"I'm  really  proud  of  my  mom.  For  me,  going  through  school  was  always 
a  given  For  my  mom,  it  was  a  14-year  struggle.  .  .  .  Education  has 
always  been  important  to  my  mom.  She  always  encouraged  an 
intelligent  atmosphere  at  home." 

As  the  close-knit  pair  celebrated  with  family  at  a  party  at  Strouds 
Run  State  Park  outside  Athens  on  graduation  night,  they  prepared  to 

new  lives  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  next  day,  Clare  and 
fiance  Bryan  Rosser,  BS  '97,  packed  their  bags  for  Thornton,  Colo.,  a 
Denver  suburb  where  he  is  an  associate  cartographer  for  a  satellite 
imaging  company 

Clare  hopes  to  land  a  part-time  writing  job  and  free-lance,  with  the 
goal  of  moving  to  Russia  in  two  to  three  years  to  create  a  sex  education 
and  empowerment  program  for  pre-teen  girls.  She  has  visited  Russia 
three  times,  most  recently  in  spring  1997  as  part  of  a  delegation  with 
the  Women's  Peacepower  Foundation  and  National  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Violence. 

Priscilla  Warmke  plans  to  marry  Tommy  Shaw,  a  Navy  vet  and 
member  of  OU's  facilities  management  staff,  in  September  and  hopes  tc 
begin  working  on  a  master's  degree  in  art  education  at  the  university  m 
a  year  She  eventually  wants  to  teach  fiber  arts  at  the  college  level 

"I  already  had  the  graduate  school  catalog  out  yesterday  looking  at  it,"  Priscilla 
said  after  receiving  her  undergraduate  diploma,  "I'm  already  want- 
ing to  get  back  into  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  stop  learning.  I  love  it." 


Four  generations 
pose  for  a  family 
portrait  at  a 
graduation  party  at 
Strouds  Run:  (left 
to  right)  Priscilla, 
Ctare  and  Dorothy 
Williams  and 
(seated)  Jessie  R. 
Williams,  Clare's 
great-grandmother. 
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Enhancing  the  cultural  environment 

Ohio  Univcrsitv  administrators  have  long  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  cultural  divcrsir\'  char  a  vibrant 
international  student  population  brings  to  campus  and 
to  the  retention  rate  of  African- American  freshmen 
who  return  ft)r  classes  their  sophomore  year 

Ohio  Universit)'  ranked  third  among  Ohio  pubbc 
imiversities  in  the  percentage  of  international  students 
enrolled  for  die  1996-97  academic  year,  the  most 
recent  statistics  available,  at  5.8  percent.  This  year,  1.15s 
international  students  were  enrolled  on  the  Athens 
campus,  up  from  1,147  the  year  before. 

OU  had  the  top  retention  rate  among  u  state- 
assisted  universities  surveyed  for  African-American 
freshmen  returning  for  their  sophomore  year  in  fail 
1996,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  statistics  arc 
available.  Ohio  University's  85  percent  rate  compared 
to  84  percent  for  Miami,  80  percent  for  Shawnee  State 
and  76  percent  for  Ohio  State. 

But  others  point  to  a  lower  graduation  rate  for 
black  students  and  a  less-than -desirable  culmral 
climate  on  the  Athens  campus  for  minorities.  Statistics 
from  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  show  the 
percentage  of  African -American  students  who  graduat- 
ed within  five  years  of  arriving  on  campus  as  freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  1992  was  ji  percent,  while  the  rate  for 
Hispanic/Latino  students  was  64  percent.  The  gradua- 
tion rate  for  tlie  entire  student  body  was  66  percent. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Mmont)'  Recruitment 
and  Retention  has  been  examining  quality  of  life  issues 
and  obstacles  that  impact  retention.  The  committee 
has  held  focus  groups  and  hopes  to  condua  surveys  to 
gauge  the  attitudes  of  both  underrepresented  and 
majority  students. 

"At  some  levels,  (the  quality  of  life  for  minorities) 
is  very,  very  good.  At  odiers,  there's  a  feeling  of 
isolation,  of  exclusion"  on  the  Athens  campus,  says 
Melissa  Exum,  associate  vice  president  for  inrercul- 
n.p-il  -.ffgjrc  and  chair  of  the  advisory  council's 
retention  subcommittee. 

Evalena  Matiock,  18,  a  sophomore-to-be  commu- 
mcation  systems  management  major  from  East 
Cleveland,  believes  minority  students  have  to  work 
harder  than  others  to  achieve  a  rewarding  experience 
at  OU.  Madock  is  a  student  employee  m  the  Office  of 
Intcrcultural  Affairs,  where  she  helps  address 
multicultural  smdcnt  issues. 

"Blatant  racism 
Matiock  says  of  the  Athens 
campus.  "It's  more  littie 
tfiings  that  make  you  feel 
that  people  don't  understand 

Although  there  are  many 
opportunities  and  organiza- 
tions for  minorit)'  students, 
Madock  says  she  doesn't 
believe  they  arc  adequateh' 
funded.  She  realizes  that 
funding  is  often  based  on 
participation,  "but  there's  a 
lot  of  catching  up  to  be 
done"  for  minority  organiza- 
tions. 

She  is  among  those  on 
campus  who  are  optimistic 
that  a  remodeled  cultural 

center  in  Lindley  Hall  will  enliance  minority  students' 
sense  of  belonging.  University  officials  announced 
plans  spring  quarter  to  renovate  and  increase 
programming  at  the  Lindley  Cultural  Center  and  to 
shift  oversight  for  the  center  to  Exum  in  the  Smdent 
Affairs  Division.  The  Afncan  American  Studies 
Department  coordinated  activities  in  die  center  since 
it  opened  in  1975. 

Se\'eral  Afncan-American  students  attending  a 
campus  forum  on  diversity'  in  January  voiced  their 
displeasure  with  die  current  cultural  center  and  asked 
diat  the  university  consider  creating  a  new  facility. 
Instead,  the  administration  eleaed  to  remodel  the 
current  center.  Exum  says  timing,  space  and  money 
were  factors  in  the  decision  to  remodel  the  center 
rather  than  open  a  new  freestanding  cultural  center. 
University  officials  wanted  to  respond  to  students' 
concerns  in  quick  fashion,  she  says. 

Exum  expects  the  Lindley  center  to  appeal  to  a 


broad  cross  section  of  the 
university  students  and  static 
focusing  on  programming, 
exhibits  and  outreach  efforts. 
The  first  phase  of  the  remodel 
ing  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  fall  quarter. 
Both  Glidden  and  Brehm 
also  say  they  are  committed  u  > 
strengthening  die  Aftican 
American  Smdies  Dcpartim.111 
and  increasing  its  facult)'.  The 
three  tenured  ftculty  in  the 
department  have  asked  for 
additional  tenure-track  facu!t\' 
support.  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Dean  Leslie 
Flemming  and  department 
members  were  discussing  the 
future  direction  and  emphasis 
of  the  academic  unit  during 
spring  quarter. 

Moslcy,  who  is  African 
American,  behevcs  Ohio 

University  has  done  a  poor  job  of  recruiting  black 
faculty  over  the  years.  Last  fall,  41  African  Americans 
made  up  5.?  percent  of  the  total  tenure-track  faculty  on 
the  Athens  campus.  Minority  faculty  —  including 
Asians  (4}),  Hispanics/Latinos  (ij)  and  Native 
Americans  (s)  —  totaled  102  or  ij.j  percent  of  tenure- 
track  positions.  Minorities  make  up  9.8  percent  of  the 
total  administrative  work  force  in  Athens. 

Mosley  was  among  the  first  faculty  members 
recruited  as  part  of  the  university's  Black  Faculty-Staff 
Recruitment  Program,  which  began  in  1987.  Tlie 
Provost's  Office  offered  funding  incentives  to  academic 
and  administrative  units  that  participated  in  the 
program. 

A  precursor  to  that  effort  —  a  visiting  scholars 
program  for  minorities  —  was  developed  after  no 
black  faculty  members  were  hired  in  tenure-track 
positions  in  198J-84,  At  the  time,  OU  employed  only 
about  15  African -American  faculty.  Smith  says.  Brehm 
now  coordinates  the  Underrepresented  Faculty 
Recruitment  Program,  intended  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  departments  for  hiring  efforts. 

Mosley  says  there  is  resistance  among  many 
departments  on  campus  to  recrmt  African -American 
facult)'  and  staff  because  some  perceive  them  to  be  "less 
qualified  than  other  candidates." 
"It's  clear  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
efforts  of  the  administration,  top 
down  —  President  Glidden, 
Sharon  Brehm  and  the  deans  — 
that  things  would  really  be 
dragging  in  efforts  to  increase 
minority'  faculty  and  students," 
Mosley  says. 

Mosley  says  he  was  impressed 
that  the  university  hired  an  African 
American,  Ralph  Amos,  as  its  new 
executive  director  of  alumni 
relations  in  April.  "To  put  an 
African  American  in  that  position, 
on  the  front  line  with  mostly  white 
alumni,  I  believe  was  rather 
daring,"  Mosley  says. 

The  affirmative  action  debate 

Glidden  says  the  commitment  of  Ohio  University's 
senior  administration  to  the  ideals  of  affirmative  action 
and  diversity  has  never  wavered  despite  numerous 
court  batdes  elsewhere  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

"And  I  diink  you'll  find  that  is  true  of  most  college 
and  university'  administrators,"  Glidden  says.  "I  think 
you  would  hear  from  my  counterparts  what  I  believe: 
diat  diversity  is  really  critically  important  to  the  quality 
of  education  on  campus." 

Ohio  Umversity's  hiring  and  student  recruitment 
policies  follow  federal  affirmative  action  guidelines  set 
forth  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1978  Ba^e  decision. 
Smith  says.  The  B.Tkkc  ruling  allowed  for  the  use  of 
race  as  a  faaor  in  college  admissions  decisions,  though 
not  the  only  one.  It  also  banned  the  use  of  racial  or 
ethnic  quotas  in  admissions  procedures,  but  said 
colleges'  use  of  racial-preference  policies  to  enroll 
snidents  from  diverse  cultures  and  backgrounds  was 
covered  by  the  First  Amendment.  The  decision  has 
been  used  since  as  the  legal  principle  for  college 
affirmative  action  programs. 

But  two  recent  court  rulings  have  proven  particu- 


ElGHTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
ADMITTED  to  Ohio  University  visited  the 
campus  as  part  of  the  two-day  Cultural 
Connections  program  in  March.  Here, 
student  volunteer  Sherina  Davis 
(pointing)  leads  a  campus  tour. 

Photos:  Rick  Fatica 


larly  bothersome  for  affirmative  action  supporters. 
Proposition  209.  passed  by  California  voters  in  1996 
and  upheld  by  a  federal  court  of  appeals,  bans  public 
colleges  and  other  state  agencies  in  California  fixim 
granting  preferences  based  on  race  or  gender.  The 
University  of  California  Board  of  Regents  then  banned 
race  as  a  factor  in  admitting  the  1998  freshman  class. 

The  1996  Hopwood  decision  by  a  federal  appeals 
court  in  Texas  ruled  that  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  could  no  longer  use  race  as  a  factor  in 
admitting  smdents.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  of  the  case.  The  early  remms  are  in  and 
minority  enrollments  at  the  Umversiry  of  California  at 
Berekely  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
plummeted  this  spring. 

In  admitting  smdents,  OU  considers  the  special 
talents  and  diversity  of  applicants,  Howard  says, 
making  slight  exceptions  for  imdcrrepresented  groups 
—  racial  minorities,  first-generation  college  students 
from  Appalachia  and  international  students. 

Sabatino  says  the  university  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
affirmative  action  challenges  as  diey  relate  to  die 
distribution  of  grants  and  scholarships,  but  generally 
has  taken  a  "steady-as-we-go"  approach.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  recent  affirmative  action  court  cases  have 
been  limited  to  regions  in  which  the  challenges  were 
made,  she  says.  And  while  Sabatino  meets  with  Smith 
and  Director  of  Legal  Affairs  John  Bums  to  discuss 
such  court  cases  and  their  possible  impact  on  OU,  .so 
far  they  have  seen  no  need  to  change  the  university's 
methods  of  offering  financial  aid. 

"I  think  we  have  very  sound  policies  with  the 
approach  that  we  take  to  awarding  financial  aid," 
Sabatmo  says.  "Most  of  our  scholarships  (aimed  at 
enhancing  diversity)  cover  multicultural  students 
rather  than  specific  minority  groups." 

It  may  be  difficult  to  predict  how  affirmative 
action  challenges,  public  sentiment  and  politics  will 
affect  efforts  to  increase  diversit)'  on  college  campuses, 
but  the  Rimre  appears  clouded. 

"The  damage  to  the  concept  of  affirmative  action 
nationally  by  Hopivood  and  Proposition  209  have 
been  minimal,  except  for  the  four  states  affeacd  by  the 
decisions  —  California,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi." Smith  says.  "What  those  decisions  have  shown 
is  how  poorly  those  involved  in  affirmative  action  have 
communicated  to  the  general  public  what  affirmative 
action  really  is  alxjut. 

"It's  more  than  the  sound  bites  and  jargon  about 
quotas,  underqualified  applicants  and  reverse 
discrimination  that  some  politicians  and  people 
opposed  to  equality  talk  about.  In  truth,  affimiative 
at-tion  helps  to  eliminate  all  of  those  tilings." 

Bill  Estep  is  editor  of  Ohio  University  Today.  Mary 
Alice  Casey  is  assistant  editor  of  the  publication. 
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Speaker  of  the  House  Newt  Gingrich  delivers  the  keynote  address  during  the  university's 
undergraduate  commencement  on  the  afternoon  of  June  13.  Gingrich  and  former  Lebanese  captive 
Terry  Anderson,  the  main  speaker  at  the  morning  graduation,  both  received  honorary  degrees. 


Record  3,600  undergraduates  take  part  in  commencement 


Former  Lebanese  war  captive  Terry  Anderson 
spoke  about  tlic  importance  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake  at  Ohio  University's  morning  undergraduate 
commenccmcnr  June  13  and  Speaker  of  die  House 
Newt  Gingrich  encouraged  graduates  at  die 
afternoon  session  to  dream  big  and  work  hard  as 
both  speakers  addressed  near-capacity  crowds  m  die 
i-(,ooo-scat  Convocation  Center. 

On  a  day  of  rain  mixed  widi  sunshine,  a  record 
il,6oo  undergraduate  students  participated  in  the 
two  commencement  ceremonies. 

Anderson's  speech  came  just  before  he  began 
teaching  at  OU's  Scripps  School  of  Journalism  as  a 
visiting  professor  in  July.  The  longest-held  U.S. 
captive  during  die  war  between  Israel  and  Lebanon 
in  die  1980s  —  2»4j4  days  —  Anderson  most 
rcccndy  was  an  associate  journalism  professor  at 
Columbia  University's  graduate  journalism  school. 

"Wliat  you  have  acquired  is  just  a  basic  set  of 
tools,  the  very  minimum  knowledge  on  which  to 
build  a  decent  life,"  Anderson  told  graduates. 
"Tliosc  tools  aren't  hmited  to  academic  learning. 
Even  more  important  for  your  life  are  die  ethics 
and  values  diat  you  learned  here." 

Middle  East  correspondent  for  The  Associated 
Press  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  Anderson  said  his 
years  in  captivity  taught  him  die  value  of  learning. 

"I  learned  to  enjoy  once  again  simply  learning, 
felt  again  the  pleasure  of  stud)'ing  without  purpose 
other  than  the  sarisfaaion  of  my  curiosit)'  and  the 
stretching  of  my  mind,"  Anderson  said. 


Around  campus 


■  Ohio  University  Today  joined  the  growing  list  of 
award  winners  in  the  campus'  University  News  Services 
and  Periodicals  office  this  spring  The  alunnni  tabloid, 
which  is  sent  free  to  122,000  alumni  three  times  a  year, 
won  an  Award  of  Merit  for  publication  design  in  the 
newspaper/newsletter  category  of  the 
Bronze  Quill  competition  sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Business 
Communicators'  chapter  in  Columbus. 

The  award  was  based  on  issues 
published  in  calendar  year  1 997  Ohio 
University  Today  is  designed  by  Carolyn 
King,  a  free-lancer  who  lives  m  Guysville 
in  Athens  County. 

Bryan  McNulty.  executive  direaor  of 
news  services  and  assistant  vice 
president  for  university  relations,  also 
won  an  Award  of  Merit  in  the  same 
competition  His  award  was  for  a  story 
he  wrote  on  the  atomic  bomb  debate 
in  the  spring/summer  1997  issue  of 
Perspectives,  the  university's  new  color 


Gingrich,  a  Georgia  Republican  serving  his  loth 
term  in  Congress,  shared  his  simple  personal 
philosophy  for  success  with  the  graduates. 

"Dream  big,  work  hard,  learn  every  day  and 
enjoy  life,"  Gingrich  said.  "If  you  truly  want  to  be 
successful,  do  something  you  enjoy.  Because  to 
succeed  you  have  to  do  it  all  the  rime.  And  if  you 
don't  enjoy  it,  you  can't  force  yourself  to  do  it. 

"If  you  get  a  job  you  don't  like,  change  it.  If  you 
ha\'e  a  hobby  that  bores  you,  drop  it.  But  think  it 
through." 

Anderson  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
humane  letters  from  Ohio  Universit)',  while 
Gingrich  was  presented  with  an  honorary  doctor  of 
public  service  degree. 

Others  receiving  honorary  degrees  were  John  C. 
Angus,  internationally  known  scientist  and  former 
chair  of  the  chemical  engineering  department  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  honorary' 
doctorate  of  science;  Daniel  Shao,  AB  '72,  a  Hong 
Kong  businessman  and  Ohio  University'  philan- 
diropist,  honorar}'  doctorate  of  laws;  and  James  J. 
Whalen,  retired  president  of  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  College 
and  former  OU  administrator  in  the  1960s, 
honorar)'  doctorate  of  laws. 

Norman  Gevitz,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Medicine  at  OU's  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  advanced  degree  commencement  June  12, 
where  600  masters,  Ph.D.  and  doaor  of  osteopa- 
thy degrees  were  awarded. 


magazine  detailing  research  and  scholarly  aaivity. 

Perspectives  won  two  national  awards  in  the  Circle  of 
Excellence  contest  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Advancement  in  Support  of  Education  (CASE).  The 
magazine  won  a  bronze  medal  in  the  special  constituency 
magazine  category,  and  a  five-story  package  that 
appeared  in  Perspeaives  won  a  silver  medal  in  the 
periodical  staff  vwriting  category 

Perspecf/ves  can  be  accessed  online  at 
www.  ohiou.  edu/perspeaives/ 

■  A  record  1 2,588  applied  for  freshman  admission  on 
the  Athens  campus  for  this  fall's  class,  breaking  the  record 
of  11,974  high  school  seniors  who  applied  in  1997 
According  to  the  Admissions  Office,  9,334  were  admined 
for  a  freshman  class  targeted  to  increase  to  3,490  Last 
year.  3,309  freshmen  enrolled  Admissions  Director  Kip 
Howard  said  preliminary  reports  indicate  that,  as  a  group, 
freshmen  admitted  show  a  slight  increase  in  class  rank 
and  ACT  and  SAT  scores 

■  The  Board  of  Trustees  formally  accepted  a  report  by 
the  consulting  firm  Ira  Fink  and  Associates  in  April  that 
calls  for  renovation  rather  than  new  construction  of 


University  tightens  budget  belt 
in  reaction  to  Issue  2  defeat 

Ohio  University'  and  other  state-assisted 
universities  had  bcgim  to  tighten  their  budget  belts 
in  late  spring  in  the  wake  of  the  convincing  defeat 
of  Issue  2  by  Ohio  voters  during  the  May  5  election. 
The  issue  called  for  increasing  the  state  sales  tax 
from  s  cents  on  a  dollar  to  6  cents  and  raising  $550 
million  a  year  in  new  funding  for  primary  and 
secondary  school  operating  costs,  technology  and 
building  improvements. 

Issue  2  was  part  of  the  Ohio  Legislature's 
solution  to  the  public  school  funding  problem.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  called  for  an  overhaul  in  the 
school  funding  formula,  claiming  the  current 
system  was  too  reliant  on  local  property'  taxes  and 
created  fiinding  inequities  between  distrias. 

Eight\'  percent  of  those  who  went  to  the  polls 
\'otcd  against  the  passage  of  Issue  2.  OU  President 
Robert  Ghdden,  who  led  the  statewide  higher 
education  effort  in  favor  of  Issue  2,  said  he  expeas 
the  negative  outcome  of  the  school  funding  issue  to 
bring  about  at  least  a  "slowdown"  in  hiring  and 
new  initiatives  at  the  university. 

Glidden  says  the  full  force  of  the  budget 
tightening  probably  won't  be  felt  until  the  1999- 
2000  fiscal  year. 

OU's  Board  of  Trustees  was  scheduled  to 
approve  the  1998-99  budget  and  tuition  and  fee 
increases  at  its  meeting  June  26-27,  after  Ohio 
University  Today  went  to  print. 

Rudy  retires  after  22  years 
as  cannpus  administrator 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  Joel  Rudy, 
Ohio  University's  dean  of  students  smce  1982, 
unexpectedly  announced  his  plans  to  retire  from  the 
university  on  June  12,  the  day  before  the  under- 
graduate commencement.  Rudy,  whose  last  day  at 
OU  was  June  30,  accepted  a  position  a 
director  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Tau 
fraternity  headquartered  in  Oxford. 

Rudy,  57,  came  to  Ohio 
Universit)'  in  1976  as  director  of 
Residence  Life.  He  was  named 
associate  dean  of  students  in  1978 
and  then  dean  four  years  later.  He 
was  promoted  to  vice  president 
in  1995.  Rudy  oversaw  the 

development  of  several  pro-  Joel  Riidv' 

grams,  including  the  Leadership 
Program,  Center  for  Community'  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Wellness,  and 
Department  of  Multicultural  Programs. 

"I  have  come  to  love  and  respect  every  student 
with  whom  I  have  worked  and  feel  very  fortunate 
to  have  had  such  an  incredibly  positive  experience 
for  so  many  years,"  Rudy  said.  "Ohio  University  is  ; 
very  special  place,  made  up  of  very  special  people." 

The  Rudys  plan  to  continue  living  in  Athens. 


residence  halls  over  the  next  20  years.  Trustees  requested 
additional  analysis  of  financing  and  timing,  although 
officials  were  given  the  go-ahead  to  implement  the  first 
stages  of  the  plan  calling  for  $137  million  m  renovations. 
The  consulting  firm  recommended  renovations  to 
maintain  the  campus'  residential  atmosphere  and  classic 
Georgian  architectural  style,  both  of  which  are  major 
attractions  to  students,  according  to  the  report 

■  Ohio  University's  Kennedy  Museum  of  Art  at  The 
Ridges  hosts  two  impressive  exhibits  this  summer  and 
fall  The  photographs  of  Herman  Leonard.  BFA  '47, 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  photographers  of  jazz 
musicians,  IS  being  displayed  through  Aug.  16  Sixty-two 
black-and-white  prints  that  Leonard  donated  to  the 
university  make  up  the  exhibit.  From  Sept.  1  through 
Oct   14,  the  museum  hosts  "Bearing  Witness:  Contem- 
porary Works  by  African  American  Women  Artists  "  The 
exhibit  features  work  by  24  prominent  artists,  including 
Lorna  Simpson.  Howardena  Pindell.  Faith  Ringgold  and 
others.  The  exhibit  is  considered  the  most  prominent 
traveling  collection  the  museum  has  hosted  since  it 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1996 
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New  deans  named  in  Fine  Arts, 
Education  and  at  Zanesville 

The  university  welcomed  three  new  deans  and 
announced  several  other  major  appointments  this 
spring. 

Raymond  Tymas-Jones,  direaor  of  the  School  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  was 
named  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  effective 
July  I.  He  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from 
Howard  University  in  1977  with  a  bachelor  of  music 
degree  and  earned  a  master's  and  doctorate  from 
Washmgton  University.  Tymas-Joncs  succeeds  James 
s  served  as  interim  dean  since 
September  1995- 

James  Louis  Heap,  chair  of 
rlic  Department  of  Theory  and 
Policy  Studies  in  Education  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  named  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  also 
effective  July  i-  He  earned  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  social 
sciences  at  the  University'  of 
California-Santa  Barbara,  and 
master  of  arts  and  docioral  degrees  in  sociology  at 
die  University  of  British  Columbia. 

James  Fonseca,  director  of  George  Mason 
University's  Prince  William  Campus  in  Manassas, 
Va.,  since  1992,  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
universit)''s  Zanesville  regional  campus.  He  begins 
work  in  die  fall.  Fonseca,  who  has  a  doaorate  in 
geograph)'  from  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  replaces  Craig  Laubenthal,  who  retired  in 
December  after  26  years  with  the  university.  John 
Kclblcy,  MA  '66,  has  served  as  interim  dean. 
In  other  appointments  on  campus: 

■  Carol  Blum,  associate  vice  president  for 
research  and  graduate  studies,  will  serve  a  second 
one-year  term  as  interim  vice  president  of  that 
division  after  an  unsuccessfiil  search  for  a  successor. 
Blum  was  appointed  interim  vice  president  after  T. 
Lloyd  Chesnut  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  Provost  Sharon  Brehm  will 
work  with  Gary  Small,  professor  of  chemistrj'  and 
chair  of  die  search  committee,  to  develop  plans  to 
resume  the  search  next  year. 

■  Douglas  Lawrence,  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  and  computer  science,  will 
serve  a  one-vcar  term  as  interim  associate  provost 
for  information  technology.  He  will  oversee 
Computer  Ser\'ices,  Communication  Net\vork 
Services  and  the  new  Center  for  Innovation  in 
Technology  for  Learning.  Tom  Daniels,  associate 
provost  for  space  and  planning,  had  served  in  the 
interim  position  for  eight  months  while  a  national 
searcli  was  conducted.  But  an  appropriate  candidate 
was  not  found  and  the  university  will  begin  another 
national  search  in  the  fall. 

■  Ralph  Amos,  formerly  assistant  vice  president 


■  Three  administrators  were  recognized  in  May  for 
their  distinguished  sen/ice  to  Ohio  University.  Recipients 
of  1997-98  Outstanding  Administrator  Awards  were 
Margaret  Shesl<ey,  BB A  'SO,  MBA  '8 1 .  assistant  vice 
president  for  administration  m  the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment, Edward  Newman,  BS  '81,  recycling  and  waste 
manager,  and  Kim  Wortman,  manager  of  mail  services. 

■  Senior  Dwight  Gardner  became  the  fourth  Bobcat 
wrestler  to  win  a  national  championship  when  he 
defeated  No   1 -ranked  Hardell  Moore  of  Oklahoma 
State.  7- 1 ,  on  March  2 1  to  capture  the  1 58-pound 
NCAA  crown  Gardner,  32-1  on  the  season,  went  5-0  in 
NCAA  tournament  competition  at  Cleveland  State 
Bobcat  Shawn  Enright  finished  second  in  the  134-pound 
weight  class,  losing  to  No.  1 -ranked  Mark  Ironside  of 
Iowa  in  the  finals,  9-3.  The  Bobcats  tied  for  ninth  in  the 
team  standings  with  43  '/^  points,  their  highest  NCAA 
finish  in  25  years 

■  The  Ohio  baseball  team  failed  to  quality  for  the 
Mid-Amencan  Conference  post-season  tournament  and 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  defend  its  league  title.  The  team 
finished  31-24  overall  and  13-17  in  the  MAC 


for  marketing  and  alumni 
societies  for  the  Ohio  State 
University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  was  named  die 

director  of  alumni  relations 
in  April.  Amos  had  worked 
at  Ohio  State  since  1990. 
(See  related  story  on  page 
14). 

■  Pam  Vander  Ark,  AB 
'86,  MA  '90,  previously 
as.sistant  direaor  of  alumni 
services  in  die  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations,  is  the 
university's  new  direaor  of 
purchasing.  She  supervises 
a  staff  of  12  responsible  for 
procuring  all  goods  and 
services  used  by  the 
university. 

■  Patricia  McStcen, 
BFA '89,  MED '91.  PHD 
'97,  was  named  assistant 
dean  of  students  after 
serving  as  interim  assistant 
dean  for  one  year.  She 
worked  in  die  Division  of 
Student  Affairs  as  a 

graduate  associate  in  charge  of  special  projcas  and 
served  as  a  resident  direaor  at  Clarion  University  in 
Clarion,  Pa.,  from  1991  to  1993. 

Emricks  endow  second  four-year 
scholarship  for  undergraduates 

Wesdake  residents  and  Ohio  University 
graduates  Lizabeth,  BS]  '52,  and  Charles  R.  Emrick 
Jr.,  BSCOM  'si,  have  established  two  four-year 
undergraduate  scholarships  on  the  Athens  campus 
for  which  qualified  students  at  seven  high  schools 
in  Northeast  Ohio  are  eligible. 

Charles  Emrick  is  a  trustee  of  the  university  and 
of  the  Ohio  University  Foundation.  He  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Calfee,  Halter 
&  Griswold  in  Cleveland. 

The  Lizabeth  and  Charles  R. 
Emrick  Jr.-Manasseh  Cuder 
Scholar  Awards  at  Ohio 
University  provide  tuition, 
room  and  board,  books  and 
stipends  for  specialized  summer 
programs,  including  internships 
in  government,  industn-  and 
srudy  abroad.  Each  award  is         Charles  Emrick 
valued  at  Si2,ooo. 

The  two  Emrick-Cuder  Scholars  Awards  will  be 
made  in  alternate  years  to  graduates  from  Rock\' 
River,  Westlake,  Bay  Village,  North  Olmsted, 
Olmsted  Falls,  Fairview  Park  or  Lakcwood  high 
schools,  Johnna  L.  Sloan,  a  1997  graduate  of  Rocky 
River  High  School,  received  the  first  scholarship 
and  began  classes  at  OU  last  fall.  The  second 
Emrick-Cuder  Scholars  Award  will  go  to  a  1999 
graduate  of  one  of  the  seven  eligible  high  schools. 


The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  is  flanked  by  area  schoolchildren  as  he  delivers  the 
keynote  address  of  Communication  Week  April  27  in  the  Convocation 
Center.  Jackson  also  visited  an  Athens  County  literacy  program  and  an 
elementary  school  in  Morgan  County  during  his  trip  to  Appalachia. 

Photo:  Bruce  Bennett 


The  Manasseh  Cutler  Scholars  Program, 
established  at  Ohio  University  in  199+,  is  an 
undergraduate  program  patterned  after  the 
Rhodes  Graduate  Fellowship  Award  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Cuticr  Scholars  Awards  are 
privately  ftinded  and  endowments  for  19  Cuder 
Scholars  Awards  have  been  established. 

Shroud  of  Turin  photographic 
archives  acquired  by  university 

Photographic  archives  of  die  first  comprehen- 
sive scientific  study  of  the  Shroud  ofTunn  were 
given  to  Ohio  University  in  May  to  preserve  for 
fiiture  research.  The  Shroud,  a  14-by-jfoot  hnen 
clodi  diat  bears  the  image  of  a  crucified  man,  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  tangible  evidence  of. 
Christ  on  earth.  Researchers  remain  puzzled  by 
how  the  images  were  formed  on  die  linen.  Others 
believe  it  to  be  a  medieval  fake. 

Vernon  D.  Miller  of  the  Brooks  Institute  of 
Photography  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  and  chief 
photographer  for  the  Shroud  of  Turin  Research 
Project  (STURP)  in  1978,  said  he  wanted  his 
photographs  to  be  accessible  to  researchers  in  the 
future. 

Miller's  archives  include  thousands  of  nega- 
tives, transparencies  and  notes  on  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  STURP's  120-hour  examination 
of  the  linen.  Also  included  are  journals  based  on 
STURP  data. 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations  Adrie 
Nab,  who  studied  at  the  Brooks  Institute  in  the 
1970s  and  serves  on  its  alumni  board,  worked  with 
)  make  the  transfer  possible. 
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Dinosaur  find  in  Africa  backs  theory  on  shift  of  landmasses 


An  artist's 

rendering  of 

how  the 

dinosaur 

Majung- 

atholus 

atopus 

might  have 

looked 

when  it  was 

alive  70 

million 

years  ago. 

Illustration:  Bill 

Parsons,  courtesy 
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Scientists'  discovery  in  Madagascar  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  of  the  remains  of 
Majungatbohs  atopus  —  a  large  predatory 
dinosaur  whose  family  previously  was  found 
only  in  South  America  and  India  —  helps 
support  a  new  theory  about  how  the  Hardi's 
continents  split  millions  of  years  ago. 

The  discovery  was  reported  in  the  May  ij 
issue  of  the  journal  Science  by  researchers 
from  the  New  York  Institute  of  Teclinology, 
Ohio  University,  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Universite 
dAntananarivo  in  Madagascar. 

Scientists  recovered  pieces  of  die  animal's 
tail  and  a  near-complete  skull  during  a  199ft 
expedition.  Although  the  skull  bones  were 
scattered  over  a  2-meter  area,  they  were 
remarkably  well-preserved,  says  Lawrence 
Witmer,  an  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Ohio  University's  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  and  co-author  of  the  study. 
Witmcr  is  studying  fiberglass  casts  of  die 
fossils  and  working  with  the  stud/s  lead 
autlior,  Scott  Sampson,  an  assistant 

professor  of  anatomy  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  of  New  York 
Institute  of  Technology'. 

Scientists  are 
particularly  interested  in 
the  animal's  strong 
resemblance  to  a  horned 
theropod  called 
Camotaurus,  known  only  from  Argentina. 
Both  Majwigadiolus  and  Camotaunis 
belong  to  the  dino.saur  family  Abclisauridae, 
which  lived  during  tlie  Late  Cretaceous  period. 
Previously,  members  of  this  family  have  been 
found  only  in  India  and  South  America. 

The  occurrence  of  such  closely  related  dino- 
saurs on  widely  separated  landmasses  supports  a 
new  hypothesis  for  plate  tcaonics  —  the  dicory 
that  landmasses  shift  dieir  relarivc  positions  as  they 
move  slowly  across  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

"Dinosaurs  lived  at  a  time  when  all  of  the 
continents  were  connected,  so  we  can  use  them  to 
test  hypodiescs  about  the  timing  of  tlie  breakup  of 
the  Earth's  continents,"  Sampson  says.  "Until  now, 
people  assumed  continents  split  in  a  particular 
pattern,  which  included  Soudi  America  and  Africa 
breaking  away  as  one  unit. 

'if  dial  is  the  case,  wc  would  expect  the 
animals  in  South  America  and  Africa  to  be  more 
closely  related.  But  diis  animal  found  in  Madagas- 
car—an island  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa  — 
is  more  closely  related  to  animals  found  hallway 
around  the  world." 

Oscar-winning  films  offer 
poor  portrayal  of  the  disabled 

While  the  number  of  Academy  Award-winning 
films  portraying  individuals  with  disabilities  has 
increased  dramatically  since  Oscars  were  first 
handed  out  in  1928,  a  new  Ohio  Univcrsit)'  study 
has  found  that  the  portrayals  rarely  are  accurate. 

'Academ)'  Award-winning  fihns  reflect  the 
trend  that  people  with  disabilities  arc  becoming 
more  visible  members  of  our  schools  and  society," 
says  Steve  Safran,  a  professor  of  education  who 
conduaed  the  study  "Unfortunately,  die  high 
frcqucnq'  of  psychiatric  disabihties,  the  rare 
appearance  of  children  and  youth  and  the 
misportrayal  of  disabilities  often  gives  viewers  a 
skewed  perspective  that  may  have  Utde  to  do  with 
reality." 

Saftan  examined  all  films  that  won  Best      ;\  /, 
Picture,  Best  Aaor  or  Best  Actress  Oscars  sin6 


OU  faculty  member  Lawrence  Witmer  will 
study  Majungatholus  atopus  using  this 
fiberglass  cast  of  the  dinosaur's  skull. 

Photo:  Rick  Fatica 


1928.  Films  that  had  a  major  character  with  a 
disability  traditionally  served  in  special  education  — 
emotional,  behavioral,  psychiatric,  sensor)',  mental 
retardation,  physical  —  were  identified. 

From  1928  to  1939,  only  one  award  winner,  or 
2.6  percent  of  the  total,  portrayed  a  person  widi  a 
disability.  From  1990  to  1996,  nine  films,  or  42.8 
percent  of  the  total,  featured  a  disabled  person  in  a 
major  role.  Fifty-four  percent  of  die  films  portrayed 
psychiatric  disturbances,  by  far  the  most  common 
type  of  disability  in  die  films  studied  by  Safi-an, 
followed  by  physical  disabiJiDcs,  sensor.'  disabili- 
ties, mental  retardation  and  autism. 

Despite  the  recent  popularity  of  movies 
portraying  disabilities,  Safi-an  says  viewers  should 
be  careftil  not  to  equate  the  depictions  with  reality. 
The  preponderance  of  psychiatric  disorders 
portrayed  in  films  stems  ft-om  the  "imagery  of 
madness,"  being  consistent  with  violence,  suspense 
and  drama,  all  the  elements  that  titillate  moviegoers 
at  the  expense  of  reality,  Saftan  says. 

One  study  found  that  78  percent  of  prime  time 
telcnsion  charaaers  with  psychiatric  disorders  were 
portra\'ed  as  violent,  while  in  reality  the  great 
majority  of  individuals  with  mental  health  problems 
are  not  violent.  \ 


Research  breeding  better 
understanding  of  mosquitoes  \\ 

A  new  research  initiative  at  Ohio  University 
may  provide  answers  to  how  and  why  certain  types 
of  mosquitoes  transmit  the  LaCrosse  encephalitis 
virus  to  humans.  A  $10,000  grant  ft-om  the  Office 
of  Research  at  the  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 
(OU-COM)  IS  ftmdmg  die  effort,  which  involves 
field  research  and  testing  in  Athens  and  an  educa- 
tional campaign  in  Southeastern  Ohio. 

Tlic  LaCrosse  encephalitis  virus  can  cause 

inflammation  of  the  brain.  According  to  project 

leader  William  Romoser,  OU-COM  professor  of 

'  biomedical  sciences,  Ohio  has  die  highest  incidence 

■  rate  of  the  xirus  in  the  countrv'. 

Romoser,  an  entomologist  who  heads  up  OU's 


Tropical  and  Geographical  Disease  Institute,  has 
been  conducting  a  survey  of  mosquitoes  in  Athens 
over  the  past  year  through  the  use  of  light  traps  — 
devices  that  use  light  and  carbon  dioxide  to  attraa 
mosquitoes  —  and  the  traditional  "biting  collection 
method  "The  research  this  year  centers  on  an 
aggressive  vector  called  the  Eastern  tree-hole 
mosquito,  which  prefers  the  cavities  of  trees  and 
discarded  tires  for  its  breeding  activities. 

The  project's  educational  effort  in  Southeastern 
Ohio  is  aimed  at  raising  awareness  about  the 
importance  of  mosquito  reduction  and  tick 
removal.  The  effort  is  a  collaboration  between 
several  OU  disciplines,  including  pubhc  health, 
communications  and  biomedical  sciences.  Romoser 
says  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health  is  interested  in 
the  project,  which  could  become  a  model  for  other 
cities  and  states. 

"The  educational  efforts  target  children  and 
their  parents  primarily,"  Romoser  says.  "We  are 
promoting  simple  preventative  measures  people  can 
take  to  reduce  contaa  with  mosquitoes  and  thereby 
reduce  the  chances  of  contracting  this  virus,  which 
can  be  very  costiy  to  treat." 

In  the  ftiture,  the  group  will  seek  to  determine 
how  many  veaors  in  a  mosquito  population 
actually  transmit  the  virus,  Romoser  said.  The 
Cuyahoga  County  health  department  has  provided 
rhe  OU  research  group  with  $4,000  to  set  up  virus 
testing  of  mosquitoes  in  Cleveland. 

Muscle  relaxation  techniques 
benefit  Alzheimer's  patients 

Use  of  simple  muscle  relaxation  techniques  may 
help  people  with  Alzheimer's  disease  control  certain 
behavioral  problems  and  improve  their  mental 
performance,  which  could  decrease  hcaldi  care  costs 
and  caregiver  stress  and  allow  patients  to  remain  at 
home  instead  of  being  moved  to  a  long-term  care 
facility',  says  Julie  Suhr,  OU  assistant  professor  of 
psychology'  and  lead  author  of  the  study. 

"Studies  suggest  that  behavioral  problems  are 
the  reason  many  people  become  mstitutionalized," 
Suhr  says.  "It's  not  the  memory  problems.  It's  these 
other  difificult-to-manage  behaviors  that  make  it 
hard  for  caregivers  to  keep  their  loved  ones  at 

Most  Alzheimers  patients  take  psychotropic 
medication  for  behavioral  problems,  but  these 
drugs  can  have  negative  side  effeas  ranging  from 
drowsiness  to  increased  confiision. 

Suhr  studied  two  forms  of  relaxation  training  in 
34  pairs  of  Alzheimer's  patients  and  caregivers.  The 
patients  ranged  m  age  from  65  to  80,  were  living  at 
home,  exhibited  behavioral  problems  that  affeaed 
daily  functionmg  and  had  mild  to  moderate 
cognitive  impairments. 

Participants  were  assigned  randomly  to  either  a 
progressive  muscle  relaxation  training  group  or  a 
group  that  used  an  imagery  technique  to  promote 
relaxation.  With  progressive  muscle  relaxation, 
patients  were  trained  to  tense  and  relax  vanous 
groups  of  muscles.  Using  the  imagery  method, 
patients  visuahzed  a  calm  setting  when  they  began 
to  feel  agitated  or  anxious. 

Caregivers  in  both  groups  were  trained  to  coach 
patients  through  the  prescribed  relaxation  tech- 
nique at  the  first  sign  of  aggression  or  anxiety'. 
Participants  had  an  average  of  five  treatment 
sessions  with  Suhr  and  practiced  at  home  at  least 
twice  a  day  for  six  weeks. 

After  two  months,  both  groups  reported  a 
decrease  in  anxietv'  symptoms,  but  only  patients  in 
the  progressive  muscle  relaxation  group  reported 
fewer  behavioral  problems.  Patients  in  this  group 
also  showed  improvement  on  laboraton.'  tests  that 
measure  memory,  suggesting  that  relaxed  patients 
may  think  more  clearly. 
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Journey  to  Africa  earns  a  Pulitzer 


it  takes  a  journc)' 
halfway  around  the  world  to 
appreciate  what  you  have  at 
home. 

"It  would  be  so  hard  to  live  a 
life  of  uncertainty,  not  knowing 
where  you're  going  to  be  w  here 
your  next  meal  is  coming  from  tr 
only  have  one  piece  of  clothmg 
on  your  back,"  says  Martha  Rial 
"We're  such  creatures  of  comfort 
We  love  to  own  things;  \\  e  lo\  c 
our  stereos  and  we  love  our  TVs 

"Taking  a  chance  and  risking 
ever\TJiing  for  your  famil)  s  salLt\ 
is  prett)'  amazing.  We  don  t  knou 
what  diar's  like  here." 

Rial,  BFA  '98,  a  photographer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  new  Ohio  University 
graduate,  knows  what's  it  hke 
She  spent  three  weeks  in  late  199" 
chronicling  Rwandan  and 
Bunindian  refiigees'  lives  on  the 
run  to  Tanzania  in  central  Africa 
■    Mci  "diary  accompanied  45 
photographs  m  a  special  Post 
Gazcrre  section  tided  'Trek  ot 
Tears"  that  was  published  m  late 
January.  In  April,  Rial  recened 
her  award:  the  Pulitzer  Prize  foi 
spot  news  photography. 

Earning  the  Pulitzer  was 
especially  gratifying  for  Rial 
because  she  fought  so  hard  to 
convince  her  editors  of  the  worth  of  die  9, 
trip.  Rial's  sister.  Amy,  has  been  a  public  health 
nurse  with  the  Internadonal  Rescue  Committee 
and  coordinator  of  health  care  at  refijgee  camps 
along  the  Tanzania-Burundi  bordi 

Rial  survived  food  poisoning  and  a  104-degree 
fever  in  Rwanda  to  experience  one  of  her  best 
shooting  days  at  an  orphanage  01 
her  tnp.  On  her  way  to  Benaco,  t 
largest  refugee  camps  (with  500,1 
Rwanda-Tanzania  border.  Rial  w 
Tanzanian  soldiers  accompanied  by  tanks, 

"The  fact  I  was  in  a  relief  agency  car  was  1 
only  reason  I  got  past  the  tanks  that  day  and 
able  to  make  my  photographs,"  she  says. 

Civil  war  and  civil  strife  in  Rwanda  and 
Burundi  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  nearly  i  million 
people  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  genocide  in 
1994  brought  about  a 
mass  exodus  from  the 
two  countries  into 
Tanzania,  Zaire  and 
surrounding  countries. 
Many  refugees  walk  on 
dirt  roads  with  their 
belongings  on  dieir  backs 
for  days  to  find  a  refugee 
camp  and  a  new  life  of 
uncertaint)'.  Dehy- 
dradon,  malnutrition, 
malaria,  robbery,  murder 
and  hatred  of  the  militar)' 
are  a  way  of  life. 

Rial  with  her  diploma 


1  the  last  day  of 
)ne  of  the  world's 
joo  people)  on 
s  stopped  by 


"Many  of  die  refugees,  especially  the 
have  no  concept  of  a  world  beyond  their 
Rial  says.  'They're  just  trying  to  survive  from  day 
to  day.  And  when  we  went  to  the  border  (of 
Burundi  and  Tanzania)  to  be  with  my 

;  the  first  white  people  many  of  the  children 

"After  my  sister  cares  for  the  children,  what 
happens  is  that  in  a  few  weeks  these  children  see 
her  again  in  the  camp  and  follow  her  around, 
hanging  onto  her  legs  and  looking  at  her  with 
great  love.  It's  really  beautifiil  to  see  how  much  the 
children  remember  her.  They  know  she  has  a  role 
in  helping  ensure  their  survival." 

1  good  month  for  Rial.  Besides  the 
rws  about  winning  the  Pulitzer,  Rial 
received  her  undergraduate  degree 

years  after  she  first  enrolled  at  Ohio 
University.  A  graduate  of  the  two- 
year  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh, 
Rial  studied  in  OU's  visual 
communication  program  from  fall 
quarter  1988  through  spring  1991 
before  she  left  school  to  pursue  a 
newspaper  internship  and  career. 

When  she  departed  Ohio 
University,  Rial  and  her  visual 
communication  advisers  bchcved 
she  was  one  class  short  of  graduat- 
ing —  a  required  junior-level 
English  composition  class.  As  it 
turns  out,  two  English  classes  she 
completed 
Pittsburgh 
her  the  required 
composition 
Registrar  BiU  J. 


One  of  Niyosaba's  daily 
chores  involves  balancing  a 
five-gallon  jug  of  water  on 
her  head. 


presented  Rial  with  her 
diploma  in  a  ceremony  on 
campus  April  14,  and  Rial 
spoke  to  VisCom  students  lati 
that  day  during  a  Communic: 
tion  Week  luncheon. 

Rial  is  the  second  Ohio 
University  graduate 
Pulitzer  in  photography  in  the 
1990s.  lohn  Kaplan,  BSJ  '82, 
won  the  Pulitzer  in  feature 
photography  in  1992  while 
working  for  Block  Newspaper; 
which  includes  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Kaplan  has 
completed  dasswork  for  a 

master's  degree  in  visual  communication  from  Ohio 
University. 

Rial's  photographic  journey  to  central  Africa  also 
won  her  the  first  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Award  for  photojournalism  in 
February.  Now,  she's  back  in  Pittsburgh,  shooting 
neighborhood  events  and  crime  scenes  and  enjoying 
celebrity  status. 

"People  have  been  very  genuine  in  their  praise 
and  wonderfiil  in  congratulating  me  —  people  I 
don't  even  know,"  she  says.  "Suddenly,  I'm  the  center 
of  attention  and  I'm  stopped  on  the  street.  It  makes 
you  feel  as  though  your  work  is  worthwhile.  People 
care  about  what  we  do.  They  respect  what  we  do." 

—  Bill  Estep 


ty  college  gave 
iber  of  English 
,  says  OU 
The  university 


Memories 


Flood  of  68 
left  lasting  mark 


By  Dwight  Woodward 

As  it  is  during  m.iny  springs,  the 
weather  had  been  cool  and  wet  in 
Atlicns  in  May  iy68,  Then  came  tlic 
downpour  that  wouldn't  stop. 
Beginning  May  2j,  four  inches  of  rain  fell  on  Athens 
County  in  a  24-hour  period,  causing  the  area's  worst 
flood  in  55  years. 

By  May  25,  the  Great  Flood  of  '68  swelled  the 
Hocking  River  in  Athens  to  a  crest  of  2463  feet  — 
eight  feet  above  flood  stage  —  forcing  cvacuarions 
of  Ohio  University  students  from  several  residence 
halls  and  flooding  classroom  buildings. 

Classes  continued  uninterrupted,  but  flood 
waters  rushed  into  Porter  and  Scigfrcd  halls,  two 
major  classroom  buildings.  Two  student  apar  orient 
buildings,  Wolfe  and  Ullom  halls,  also  were 
evacuated.  Power  was  out  in  Sargent,  James,  Ir\'ine 
and  Wilson  residence  halls,  three  academic  build- 
ings, Grover  Center  and  Peden  Stadium.  University 
cafeterias  remained  open,  and  employees  absent 
because  of  the  flood  were  replaced  by  student 
volunteers. 

National  television  news  coverage  of  the  flood 
prompted  numerous  telephone  calls  from  concerned 
parents,  remembers  Roy  Cross,  BSJ  '48,  district 
editor  of  The  Athens  Mcwcngcr  at  the  time  and 
coordinator  of  the  paper's  1968  flood  coverage. 

"Wlien  tlic  flood  got  on  national  TV,  it  created  a 
minor  panic  for  die  parents  of  Ohio  University 
students,"  Cross  says  now.  'There  was  no  one  in 
danger  of  starving  or  drowning,  but  parents'  phone 
calls  jammed  the  telephone  switchboards,  Parents 
had  visions  of  the  kids  floating  around  their  living 
rooms.  Of  course,  students  weren't  in  their  rooms." 

Students  took  to  the  flooded  city  streets,  joining 
high  school  students.  Boy  Scouts  and  otlier  volim- 
tecrs  in  filling  sandbags  to  help  control  the  flooding. 
Some  200  homes  in  Athens  were  evacuated. 

Much  of  die  sandbagging  was  done  along  die 
raised  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  levee  on  the 
cit)''s  east  side.  High  water  on  Morris  Avenue  and 
below  Mill  Street  prevented  access  to  the  area,  and 
then-Mayor  Raymond  Shepard  praised  students, 
many  of  whom  carried  waterlogged  sandbags 
hundreds  of  feet  down  the  railroad  tracks  to  the 
worst-hit  areas. 

National  Guard  trucks  with  student  helpers 


Ohio  University 
students  (left)  work 
to  help  control  the 
flooding,  while  a 
student  motorist 
finds  himself 
stranded  on  South 


Student  housing  in  Lakeview 
Apartments  adjacent  to  South 
Green  was  hit  hard  by  the  flood 
of  1968  (above),  as  was  the  Pedei 
Stadium  area  bordering  the 
Hoctiing  River. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Alden  library  Archives 
Special  Collectior 


aboard  rescued  trapped  residents,  pulled  stranded 
cars  and  provided  other  assistance  to  Athenians. 

Finance  Professor  Azmi  Mikhail  and  his  family 
were  evacuated  from  their  home  on  Townsend 
Place  by  the  National  Guard.  Ironically,  the 
Mikhail  family  had  rccendy  arrived  from  Cairo, 
Egypt,  where  Mikhail  had  never  seen  the  Nile 
River  pose  such  a  high-water  threat  as  the 
relatively  minuscule  Hocking. 

"We  just  left  everything  in  die  house,  got  in  the 
trucks  widi  the  Guard  and  went  to  the  middle 
school,"  Mikhail  said.  "Our  neighbor  slept 
through  the  flood  and  she  woke  up  to  find  her  bed 
floating  from  one  room  to  die  other." 

Tiie  family  spent  a  day  at  the  school  before 
friends  heard  Mikhail  in  a  radio  inter\'iew  and  took 
them  in  for  a  few  nights. 

Chaunccy,  Nelsonville,  Amesville, 
Logan  and  other  areas  of  Southeast- 
ern Ohio  also  were  damaged  in  the 
flooding.  Many  students  went  as  far 
north  as  Nelsonville  to  help  stem  the  tide. 

"We  especially  appreciate  the  help  given  by 
nearly  500  Ohio  University  students,  young  men 
and  women,  who  so  generously  came  to 
Nelsonville  to  help  us  in  this  crisis,"  Nelsonville 
Mayor  Earl  Hillear)'  told  The  Messenger.  "They 
filled  sandbags  and  sandbagged  over  three-fourths 
ot  the  .ipproximatelv  T,ooo-foot  section  of  the 
embankment.  TOthout  their  aid,  the  river  would 
have  spilled  into  Myers  Street,  Jackson  and  parts 
of  Chesmut  Street  (in  downtown  Nelsonville)." 
The  flood  caused  $8.9  million  in  damage  to 
Athens  County  and  some  $750,000  to  Ohio 
University,  but  it  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  area  residents.  Back-to-back  floods  in  1963 
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and  '64  forced  evacuations  of  students  from 
residence  halls  and  caused  extensive  damage  to 
Grover  Center,  where  the  wooden  basketball 
floor  warped  and  buckled. 

"Athens  had  become  accustomed  to  being 
surrounded  by  floods."  Cross  says.  "If  you  look  at 
the  map,  it's  surrounded  by  the  Hocking  River  on 
three  sides.  The  entire  South  Green  was  residen- 
tial and  it  would  always  flood.  It  was  almost  an 
annual  thing  to  cover  the  spring  flood." 

:re  flooding  came  again  in  1969, 
but  by  then  the  $11  million  Hocking 
r  relocation  project  was  under 
f  way.  The  project  rerouted  a  five-mile 
stretch  of  the  river,  eliminating  a  section  of  the 
river  that  once  flowed  along  the  northern  edge  of 
West  Green,  the  source  of  much  of  the  flood 
damage.  As  part  of  the  projca,  the  four-lane 
Richland  A\enuc  bridge  was  construaed  and  the 
Mill  Street  bridge  was  demolished  and  replaced 
by  the  Stimson  Avenue  bridge. 

The  rerouting  of  the  Hocking  was  completed 
in  1971,  with  the  university'  covering  80  percent  of 
the  local  cost  through  its  state  capital  funding  — 
$375,000  a  year  for  22  years  to  complete  the 
projea. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
designed  the  Hocking  River  projea  estimates 
more  than  $48  million  in  flood  damage  has  been 
averted  since  the  projea  was  completed. 

Heaw  rains  m  late  May  1990  brought  the 
Hocking  River  to  a  crest  of  22.84  feet  in  Athens, 
the  highest  since  1968,  causing  more  than 
S4  million  in  damage  to  Southeastern  Ohio  and 
prompting  President  Bush  to  declare  Athens  and 
three  other  counties  disaster  areas. 

Yet  the  campus  sustained  no  damage  in  the 
flood  of  1990  and  then-Physical  Plant  Dircaor 
Chuck  Culp  estimated  that  rerouting  the  river 
saved  the  university  more  than  $500,000  in  flood 
damage. 

Dwight  Woodward,  BA  '81,  MAIA  '89.  M5J  -89. 
Is  national  media  liaison  for  University  News 
Services  and  Periodicals. 


By  Mary  Alice  Casey 

From  Ohio  Universit;,'  to  Washington  State, 
UConn  to  Tennessee,  student  disturbances  this 
spring  have  prompted  school  ofBcials,  alumni  and 
community'  members  to  look  back  on  their  own 
college  days.  Whether  those  days  came  in  the  livc- 
and-let-live  '80s,  the  Vietnam-era  '60s  and  '70s  or 
the  more  conservative,  prank-happy  '40s  and  '50s, 
the  talk  at  water  coolers  and  Little  League  games 
suggests  folks  just  don't  get  the  latest  spate  of 
campus  uprisings. 

And  it's  not  because  they  haven't  heard  about 
them.  TV  viewers,  newspaper  and  magazine 
readers,  radio  listeners  and  online  news  junkies  — 
virtually  everyone  who  doesn't  live  in  a  cave  — 
have  gotten  word  of  what  many  are  calling  this 
spring's  "right  to  party"  riots. 

In  Athens,  dozens  of  students  were  arrested  and 
34-  faced  discipline  by  the  universit)'  after  a  crowd 
estimated  at  about  2,500  gathered  Uptown  on 
Court  Street  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  5. 
Police  responded  m  riot  gear.  The  event  came 
exacdy  a  year  after  a  smaller  disturbance  caused  by 
the  bars  dosing  early  for  the  switch  to  daylight- 
saving  rime,  but  few  people  believe  the  time  change 
was  behind  the  most  recent  incident.  Rather, 
speculation  on  a  cause  has  centered  on  advance 
media  coverage,  students'  desire  to  challenge 
authorit)'  or  overzealous  law  enforcement. 

But  whether  you  pomt  to  the  start  of  daylight- 
saving  time  on  Court  Street  or  the  end  of  beer- 
buoyed  tailgate  parties  at  Michigan  State,  the 
common  thread  in  all  of  the  flaps  is  alcohol. 

"The  biggest  problem  we  have  is  the  culture  on 
campuses  that  says  it's  not  only  smart  to  drink,  it's 
smart  to  drink  too  much.  And  that's  insane,"  says 
Ohio  University  President  Robert  GUdden.  "Only 
the  students  can  help  us  change  that  culture." 

Senior  Chad  Tanner,  as  president  of  Student 
Senate  for  1997-98,  met  several  times  with  univer- 
sity' and  city  officials  after  the  April  5  incident.  He 
has  littie  sympathy  for  students  who  were  arrested 
or  disciphned  for  their  actions  that  night,  saving  he 
can  think  of  no  logical  defense. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  be  up  to  die  student 
governments  and  the  universities  themselves  to 
focus  on  responsible  drinking,"  he  says.  "Irrespon- 
sible drinking  is  really  what's  behind  these  things." 
Proponents  of  lowering  the  drinking  age  from 
21  to  18  to  take  some  of  the  allure  out  of  alcohol  use 
may  have  a  point,  he  says.  It  could  ehmmate 
students'  desire  to  get  away  with  something  and 
also  give  parents  more  of  an  opportunit\'  to  share 
their  values  on  alcohol  use  before  their  children 
leave  for  college. 

Such  arguments  aren't  lost  on  Glidden. 
"I  give  a  lecture  on  alcohol  use  to  freshmen 
every  year  at  orientation  and  I'm  sure  it  goes  right 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other,"  he  says.  "I  frankly 
think  it  would  be  easier  if  we  had  a  legal  drinking 
age  of  18  because  I  believe  students  would  be  more 
responsible." 

Getting  a  message  about  responsibility  across  to 
students  IS  the  central  tenet  of  a  new  Ohio  Univer- 
sity campaign  developed  by  Professor  of  Joumahsm 
Michael  Bugeja,  who  serves  as  special  assistant  to 
the  president.  Bugeja  developed  several  public 
service  ads  urging  students  not  to  abuse  alcohol 
and  emphasizing  personal  responsibility. 

Print  ads  have  gone  to  The  Pose  student 
newspaper.  The  Athens  Messenger  and  The  Athens 
News.  Officials  also  encouraged  other  state 
imiversities  to  use  the  ads.  A  video  version  has  been 
provided  to  local  television  stations,  and  a  multi- 
media ad  IS  being  created  for  use  in  movie  tlieaters. 

"I  feel  —  as  Dr.  Glidden  feels  —  that  young 
people  are  responsible  and  we  need  to  appeal  to 
that,"  Bugeja  says.  "Our  president  emphasizes  Ohio 
University's  learning  environment  and  pan  of  the 
learning  is  personal  accountability." 

Glidden  began  the  initiative  May  15,  the  day 
before  the  longstanding  Palmerfest  street  party  just 


University  urges  aecountability 
after  students  and  police  collide 


Police  prepare  to  face  off  with  students  on  Court  Street 
April  5  (above)  in  a  disturbance  that  resulted  in  dozens  of 
students  being  arrested  (below).  A  series  of  public  service 
announcements  developed  by  campus  officials  (right) 
urge  students  not  to  abuse  alcohol. 

Photos:  Will  Shilling,  The  Post 


off  campus.  The  universit)'  took  out  a  full-page  ad  in 
The  Post  urging  common  sense  and  discouraging 
underage  drinking  and  disorderly  conduct. 

In  an  editorial  column  that  appeared  the  same 
day,  he  appealed  to  students:  "When  OU  Is  known, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  school  where  alcohol  is 
more  important  than  learning,  everyone  loses.  Top 
incoming  students  go  elsewhere.  Top  students 
already  here  think  about  transferring.  In  fact,  I 
estimate  our  institution  might  have  lost  more  than 
100  excellent  prospeas  because  of  the  April  5 
coverage.  .  .  .  You  have  the  opportunity  to  show 
other  campuses,  law  enforcement,  alumni,  prospec- 
tive students  and  the  \'iewing  public  that  you  have 
good  judgment.  Please  use  it  at  social  functions .  .  , 
and  help  us  restore  our  true  image  as  one  of  the  best 
universities  m  the  land." 

Palmerfest  was  calm.  There  were  few  arrests  and 
litde  media  coverage.  Besides  the  president's  appeal 
to  students.  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  Joel 
Rudy  credits  thoughrilil  planning  by  police  and 
cooperation  from  students. 

"Expectations  were  clarified  on  both  sides  of  the 
issues  and  the  students  reacted  positively  and 
responsibly,"  Rudy  says. 

He  says  imiversity  officials  will  continue  to  meet 
with  students,  local  government  leaders  and 
representatives  of  other  schools  to  help  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  incidents.  Students  took  to  the 
streets  this  spring  in  similar  alcohol  related 
incidents  at  the  University  of  Akron,  Ohio  State  and 
on  two  consecutive  nights  at  Miami  in  Oxford. 

Director  of  Judiciaries  Richard  Carpinelli 
believes  disciplinary  measures  like  those  taken  by  his 
office  after  the  April  5  event,  coupled  with  public 
service  messages  and  other  proactive  efforts,  have 
helped  the  university  "turn  or  be  about  to  turn  the 
corner"  on  the  problem. 

Of  die  34  arrested  students  facing  disciplinary 
action  by  the  university,  13  received  one-quaner 


Not  your  Umits. 


suspensions  that  were  set  aside  if  they  agreed  to 
perform  community  service,  seek  alcohol  education 
and  serve  one  year  of  disciplinar)'  probation.  Nine 
others  were  suspended  from  one  to  four  quarters 
and  the  remainder  were  found  not  guilty  by  a 
hearing  board,  put  on  probation,  had  charges 
against  them  dismissed  or  had  still-pending  cases  as 
of  early  June. 

Wliile  OU  officials  voice  frustration  over  the 
distracTiion  such  uprisings  cause  in  the  educational 
process,  they  arc  quick  to  say  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  students  are  involved  either  direcdy  or  as 
onlookers.  And  they  have  stepped  back  far  enough 
to  realize  that  the  problems  extend  far  beyond 
Athens  and  even  university  campuses  as  a  whole. 

"The  thing  that  saddens  me  about  this  is  that  I 
really  believe  young  people  today  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  more  responsible  than  at  any  time 
before,"  Glidden  says.  "I  think  there's  more  social 
concern  today  on  the  pan  of  smdents.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  you  can  have  this  set  of  characteristics 
and  not  participate  in  binge  drinking." 

Mary  Alice  Casey  is  assistant  editor  of  Ohio 
University  Today  Bill  Estep,  editor  of  Oh\o  University 
Today,  also  contributed  to  this  story. 
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helping  hand  to  the  region 
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fly  Corinne  Colbert 

Monday  Creek  rises  in  Perry  County  and  wind*, 
through  27  miles  across  Hocking  and  Athens 
counties  on  its  way  toward  the  Hocking  River, 
draining  water  from  116  square  miles  of  scenic 
Appalachia.  It  could  be  a  lovely  little  stream  —  if 
only  Monday  Creek  wasn't  orange  from  acid  mine 
drainage,  filled  with  trash  and  debris  and  so 
polluted  that  some  of  it  is  devoid  of  life. 

The  Monday  Creek  Watershed  is  a  fixture  on 
the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection  i^enc/s 
priority  list  for  restoration,  a  cleanup  job  estimated 
to  require  several  million  dollars  and  a  few  decades. 
It  also  is  a  fixture  and  high  on  the  priority  list  for 
Ohio  Univcrsiti,''s  Instit\itc  for  Ixical  Government 
Administration  and  Rural  Development 
(ILGARD),  a  major  player  in  the  environmental 
etTon  and  one  of  20  federal,  state  and  local  groups 
working  in  collaboration. 

Monday  Creek  has  become  a  showcase  for 
ILGARD's  resources.  The  in.stitiitc  surveyed 
partners  in  the  project  and  established  a  priority  list 
of  2f!  problems  alTcCTing  tlic  watershed  that  reflects 
s  of  both  residents  and  agencies  involved. 
ILGARD  also  is 
conduaing  communitj' 
outreach  programs  to 
bridge  a  communication 
gap  between  residents 
and  representatives  of  the 
EPA  and  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Partoftliat 
cflort  includes  coordinat- 
ing in-depth  volimtecr 
projects  tor  15  universit)' 
students  who  work  in 


Since  1981, 

ILGARD  has 

turned  the 

university's 

technical 

expertise  into 

real-world 

assistance  for 

Southern  Ohio. 
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gauge  the  health  of  the 
creek  by  analyzing  the 
water  isiseas  living  in  it.  Other  students  are  helping 
tlie  village  of  Shawnee  in  Pert}'  Coimt)-  do  research 
for  a  book  celebrating  the  town's  150th  anniversary'. 

Perhaps  most  important,  though,  ILGARD  has 
used  its  Geographic  Information  System  (CIS) 
capabihties  to  create  interactive  maps  of  the 
watershed.  A  click  of  a  computer  mouse  on  a  point 
along  the  map  tells  users  anything  they  want  to 
know  about  Monday  Creek,  from  the  creek's  pH 
level  to  demographic  information  on  residents. 

IIXjARD's  maps  have  been  a  boon  to  project 
partners  when  it  comes  to  discussing  cmironmenral 
problems  of  the  watershed  with  local  officials  and 
residents,  "it's  something  we  can  show  to  local 
people  that  they  can  relate  to,"  says  Dan  Imhoff, 
environmental  specialist  with  the  Ohio  EPA. 
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Making  lite  easier  in  Soudieastcm  Ohio  could 
be  ILGARD's  informal  mission  statement.  Since 
igSi,  the  institute  has  turned  the  univcrsir/s 
expertise  into  real-world  assistance  for  the  region, 
offering  data  reports  and  sur\'ey  research,  GIS 
mapping  5er\'ices,  computer  training  and  strategic 
planning  to  help  nonprofit  groups  and  local 
governments  solve  problems  and  operate  more 
efficiendy.  ILGARD  is  a  part  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  state-frmded  Rural  Universi- 
ties Program. 

"We  have  essentially  two  missions:  to  provide 
applied  research  and  technical  support  to  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  agencies,  and  educa- 
tion," says  Mark  Weinberg,  director  of  ILGARD. 

No  projea  is  too  big  —  as  the  agency's 
involvement  in  Monday  Creek  demonstrates  —  or 
too  small.  ILGARD  seems  to  have  touched  every 
corner  of  Ohio's  zp-count)'  Appalachian  region.  In 
St.  Clairsvillc,  the  institute  is  helping  a  \'ariet)'  of 
government  and  social  service  agencies  collaborate 
on  a  family  litcraq'  project  called  Even  Start. 
ILGARJ!)  worked  with  College  of  Business 
students  last  year  to  create  a  marketing  plan  to  help 
the  village  of  Wellston  in  Jackson  County  overcome 
the  loss  of  industry. 

Tlic  institute  has  sponsored  a  series  of  computer 
training  workshops  for  township  clerks  and  mayors 
in  Southern  Ohio.  And  a  number  of  villages  and 
towns  throughout  the  region  now  have  computers 
and  Internet  service  through  MAGICnet,  a 
collaborative  project  of  ILGARJ)  and  the 
universit\''s  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 

"ILGARD  has  been  ver\'  imponant  to  our  area," 
says  state  Rep.  Tom  Johnson,  a  member  of 
institute's  advisorv  committee.  "I  have  been 
supportive  of  ILGARD  during  my  years  in  the 
Legislature  because  it  has  had  such  a  posirive 
impaa." 

Tlie  point  isn't  to  swoop  down  into  rural  areas 
to  solve  problems,  but  to  help  local  governments 
and  other  entities  help  diemselves,  Weinberg  says. 
"We  try  to  build  capacity  for  entities  to  do  things," 
he  says.  "ILGARD  just  can  do  certain  things  that 
others  don't  have  the  capacity  to  do.  And  we  try  to 
work  with  existing  partnerships,  such  as  The 
Mayors'  Partnership  for  Progress,  to  help  them 
achieve  their  goals." 

Officials  in  25  cities  and  villages  and  12  health 


Students  sample  water 
quality  in  the  polluted 
Monday  Creek  watershed 
(above),  a  major  project  for 
ILGARD.  The  institute's  Mike 
Finney  leads  a  computer 
training  session  for  local 
government  officials  (left). 

Photos  courtesy  of  ILGARD 


care  facilities  that  are  part  of  MAGICnet  received 
free  computer  equipment  and  training  and  one  year 
of  free  Internet  scnicc.  Some  towns  computerised 
their  water  billing  for  the  first  time,  saving  clerks 
hours  of  time  processing  bills  by  hand.  The  \'illage 
of  Zaleski  —  population  300  —  has  its  own  Web 
page  featured  on  Connea  Ohio  (the  home  page  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Development)  along  with 
larger  cities  such  as  Canton  and  Toledo. 

Others  communicate  with  state  agencies  and 
vendors  by  e-mail,  often  saving  enough  m  long- 
distance charges  to  pick  up  the  Internet  connection 
fee  when  the  one-year  MAGICnet  grant  expires. 
The  project,  known  as  the  Medical  and  Government 
Internet  Coalition  Neuvork,  is  funded  by  a  $77,000 
grant  from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

"Our  village  simply  could  not  have  the  funds 
within  our  meager  budget  for  this  type  of  equip- 
ment," says  Russ  Day,  mayor  of  Coolville  in  Athens 
County. 

ILGARD  also  is  a  resource  for  state  govern- 
ment. Last  year,  it  completed  a  i?-month  survey 
projea  for  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources'  Division  of  Wildlife  on  die  recreational 
use  and  economic  impact  of  Ohio's  state-owned 
wildlife  areas,  the  first  such  study  in  more  dian  two 
decades. 

ILGARD's  staff  works  on  30  to  35  projects  at  any 
one  time  during  the  academic  year,  a  fete  accom- 
plished only  with  the  assistance  of  more  than  30 
students  annually.  Student  employees  represent 
nearly  every  college  within  the  university. 

One  of  ILGARD's  students,  Michelle  Kaczor,  a 
master's  degree  student  in  environmental  studies 
who  worked  on  the  Monday  Creek  project,  won  the 
university's  Outstanding  Graduate  Student  Award 
in  May. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  exceptional  students,  but 
Michelle  exemplifies  what  we  and  the  university  are 
trying  to  do,'"  Weinberg  says.  "Here  you  have 
someone  who  is  learning  at  the  university  and  is 
involved  in  applied  research  for  a  community  service 
projea.  She's  the  ideal." 

Corinne  Colbert,  BSJ  '87,  MA  '93.  is  a  free-lance 
writer  and  desktop  publisher  based  in  Amesville  in 
Athens  County. 
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First-of-its-kind  software  offers  wealth  of  film  school  lessons 


By  Mary  Alice  Casey 

Wc  sit  in  the  dim  light  that 
pedes  around  the  drawn  shades  in 
Anderson  Auditorium  in  Scripps 
Hall,  all  eyes  fixed  on  a  large  screen 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  Save  for 
an  occasional  wave  of  chuckles  or 
expression  of  awe,  we  are  silent,  all 
loo  of  us  engrossed  in  Film 
Professor  Rajko  Grlic's  demonstra- 
tion of  his  first-of-a-kind  CD- 
ROM  program. 

As  he  directs  our  travels  widi 
the  mouse  of  a  Macintosh  com- 
puter, we  enter  an  abandoned  film 
school  through  a  side  door  off  the 
alley.  The  front  entrance  along  an 
empty,  wind-swept  city  street  is 
locked.  A  salt)'  security  guard 
awaits,  ad\'ising  us  to  poke  around 

—  as  long  as  we  behave.  "I'll  be 
watching,"  he  warns. 

Ascending  creaky  stairs  to  rhc 
second  floor,  we  discover  five 
rooms.  Our  lessons  are  about  to 
begin.  Griic  tutors  us  this  time, 
showing  us  a  film  grammar  room 
that  offers  hands-on  experience  in 
the  basics  of  filmmaking  and  an 
equipment  room  that  features  an 
interactive  Ughting  studio  and  Iighi 
metering  exercise. 

Our  tour  takes  us  through  the 
production  of  a  short  film  on  the 
third  floor  and  a  bevy  of  lectures 
on  editing,  sound  and  music  by 
rcal-Hfe  fiImmakcr?^i3educatoi% 

—  some  of  the  top  names  in  the 

business  —  on  the  fourth  floor.  Here,  too,  wc  try  to 
enter  the  diploma  room  for  our  sheepskin  and  a 
glass  of  champagne.  Tou're  not  ready  yet," 
grumbles  the  guard.  "Try  again  later." 

Viewers  can  spend  literally  hundreds  of  hours 
taking  in  tlie  lessons  and  amusements  of  "How  to 
Make  Your  Movie:  An  Interactive  Film  School." 
Many  say  the  three-disc  set,  a  joint  project  of  Ohio 
Universit)'  and  Electronic  Vision  Inc.  of  Athens  that 
was  due  on  the  market  in  June,  will  forever  change 
the  way  filmmaking  is  taught.  Others  foresee  even 
greater  implications,  saying  the  program  could  alter 
the  course  of  educational  software  and  interactive 
instruction.  What  even'one  agrees  is  that  the 
program  is  educational  and  tiin. 

"It  is  so  huge  and  so  comprehensive  and  so 
clever,"  says  Bob  Winters,  OU  theater  professor, 
interim  director  of  the  School  of  Film  and  —  most 
importandy  to  this  projea  —  the  actor  behind  the 
crabby  security  guard.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if  this 
isn't  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  way  for 
interaaive  teaching  to  occur." 

Lavish  endorsements  of  the  program  are 
not  rare.  Some  other  views: 

■  "I  \vould  highly  recommend  it  for 
students  and  professionals  alike.  (It  is)  the 
best,  most  complete  and  innovative  guide  I 
have  ever  seen,  in  any  format,"  says  film 
editor  and  sound  designer  Walter  Murch, 
who  won  two  Academy  Awards  in  1997  for 
"The  English  Patient"  and  another  in  1979 
for  "Apood^pse  Now." 

■  "If  there  were  an  Oscar  for  interactive 
CD-ROMs,  this  would  be  nominated  for 
Best  Script,  Best  Creativity',  Best  Humor, 
Best  Design.  And  it  would  certainly  win  all 
four  categones,"  notes  Gyorgy  Karpati, 
director  of  the  Hungarian  Film  School  in 
Budapest. 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  program  is  that  the 
users  —  be  they  prospective  film  students  o 
Sunday  afternoon  videographers  —  can 


"Sometimes  I  wonder  if 

this  isn't  the  beginning 

of  a  whole  new  way  for 

interactive  teaching  to 


nteractjve  fittn  school  is  making  < 


practice  the  basics  of  filmmaking  at  their  own  pace 
and  at  rheir  own  computers.  They  can  delve  into  a 
dozen  different  "rooms"  or  chapters  of  interactive 
course  content,  including  scriptwriting,  production, 
equipment  and  more.  Each  room  of  the  school 
contains  layer  after  layer  of  interactive  instruaion, 
and  one  click  of  the  mouse  accesses  video  clips, 
historical  informauon,  and  lists  of  recommended 
books  and  must-see  films. 

The  seeds  for  the  new  projea  were  planted 
shortiy  after  Grlic  joined  OU  in  1993.  The  Croatian- 
born  Grlic  already  had  wntten  and  directed  seven 
feature  films,  including  "That  Summer  of  White 
Roses,"  which  took  Grand  Prix  and  Best  Director 
awards  at  the  1989  Tokyo  International  Film 
Festival,  and  igSi's  'The  Melody  Haunts  My 
Reverie"  shown  at  die  Cannes  Film  Festival. 

Grhc  rejected  a  suggestion  that  he  write  a 
textbook  on  filmmaking,  thinking  there  already 
were  far  too  many  "cookbooks"  on  the  subject.  But 
sitting  at  his  new  computer  one  day,  it  struck  him 
that  he  had  found  the  perfea  medium  for  sharing 


Key  players  in 
"How  to  Make 
Your  Movie:  An 
Interactive  Film 
School"  — 
(from  left)  Tom 
Erlewine,  Rajko 
Grlic  and  Dan 
Krivicich  — 
take  a  last- 
minute  trek 
through  the 
CD-ROM 
program  before 
it  hit  the 
market. 


die  lessons  he  had 

learned  in  his  dirce 

decades  as  a 

filmmaker.  OCCUr. " 

"Nothing  exists  —  BOB  WiNTERS 

i:lose  to  tins,  which  was 
.1  huge  advantage  to  us  and 
.1  huge  disadvantage,"  Grlic 
says,  Ratiier  tiian  work  within  the 
existing  parameters  for  educational  CD-ROMs,  die 
team  produced  a  program  that  falls  somewhere 
between  an  educational  CD-ROM  and  a  game. 

Grlic  wrote  an  initial  script  and  took  the  idea  to 
Ed  Talavera,  an  Ohio  Universit)'  film  professor  who 
would  become  his  co-pniducer.  Together  diey 
approached  Electronic  Vision,  a  u-year-old  Athens 
firm  diat  develops  multimedia-based  educational 
programs.  The  firm  was  co-founded  in  1985  by  Dan 
Krivicich,  BFA  '-'i,  a  former  instructor  of  educa- 
tional media  courses  at  OU,  and  Daxad  Burke,  who 
has  taught  production  management  courses  in  the 
School  of  Telecommunications. 

Krivicich,  Electronic  Vision's  CEO,  and  Tom 
Erlewine,  its  art  director,  signed  on  as  executive 
producer  and  art  director/program  designer, 
respectivelv,  of  the  groundbreaking  CD-ROM 
program.  Hundreds  of  OU  students  and  facult\' 
members  were  involved  in  the  project  —  fi-orn  new 
School  of  Tlieatcr  Director  Vincent  Cardinal,  who 
wrote  the  screenplay  for  the  short  film  diat  die 
program  uses  to  demonstrate  filmmaking  concepts, 
ro  radio  personalities  Connie  Stevens  and  Rusty 
Smith,  whose  voices  offer  guidance  as  the  user 
navigates  through  the  program.  Students  served  in 
crew  and  aaing  positions  throughout  the  process. 

"Tlie  project  sounded  —  and  is  —  very  different 
from  anything  out  on  die  market"  KnNicich  says. 
The  project  also  presented  an  opportunity  for 
Electronic  Vision  to  team  up  with  die  university  on 
a  major  projea,  something  Krivicich  and  Burke  had 
been  looking  forward  to. 

Grlic  expects  die  CD  program  to  be  most 
popular  with  15-  to  20-year-olds,  especially  those 
diinking  about  studying  film.  Film  sdiool  directors 
and  faculty  members  are  interested  in  using  it  as  an 
instructional  tool.  The  software  package  sells  for 
$89.95  (vrmv.i/jrenicttVc//7/n5c/ioo/.conjor  1-800- 
SI6-9361). 

Griic  will  collaborate  \ 
UCLA  and  New  York  Uni 
an  online  film  school  that 
Classes  will  be  conduaed 
week,  and  the  ij  students  around  the  world 
participating  in  the  trial  projea  will  come  to  Ohio 
University  for  lO-day  sessions  three  times  during 
the  academic  year. 

Mary  Alice  Casey  is  assistant  editor  of  Ohio 
University  Today. 


/ith  faculti,'  members  at 
versity  next  year  to  offer 
uses  die  new  software, 
via  die  Internet  once  a 
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Study  offers 

HOPE  FOR 

DISEASE 

SUFFERERS 


By  Kelli  Whitlock 

Wlicn  Sandy  Williams  describes  the  symptoms 
of  her  disease,  she  does  not  use  medical  terms,  refer 
to  test  results  or  rattle  off  percentages  and  statistics. 
She  details  her  symptoms  in  a  language  easily 
understood  by  any  working  woman  widi  an  active 
lifestyle,  a  husband,  two  adult  children  and  two 
grandchildren. 

She  changed  jobs  t 


As  WITH  MANY  CHRONIC 
PAIN  DISORDERS,  SCIENTISTS 
^AND  PHYSICIANS  STUDYING 
FIBROMYALGIA  CONTINUALLY 
FACE  THE  OBSTACLE  OF 
TRYING  TO  DEVELOP 
APPROPRIATE  TREATMENTS 
FOR  A  DISEASE  THAT  IS 
POORLY  UNDERSTOOD. 


o  years  ago  to  reduce  work- 
related  srrcss.  She  tires 
after  only  30  minutes  of 
light  yardwork.  She  can't 
lift  her  i-year-old  grand- 
daughter. 

A  doctor  might 
describe  licr  symptoms 
quite  differently,  perhaps 
suggesting  that  she 
experiences  headaches 
aggra\'ated  by  stress, 
fatigue,  muscle  aches  and 


Williams  offbrs  a  self- 
diagnosis  of  a  health  con- 
dition that  has  required 
Ltor  offers  a  diagnosis  of 


lifestyle  changes.  Her  doi 
fibromyalgia. 

"My  life  in  the  last  year  has  clianged  tremen- 
dously because  of  this,"  says  Williams,  a  46-year-old 
Athens  resident  who  was  diagnosed  eight  years  ago 
witli  a  disease  that  afflicts  more  than  6  million 
Amcricims. 

Fibromyalgia  is  a  rheumatic  disease  witli  no 
known  cause  or  cure.  Its  symptoms  include 
widespread  pain,  muscle  tenderness,  headaches, 
fatigue,  memory  or  concentration  problems,  and  a 
host  of  other  disorders.  It  is  a  chronic  disease  — 
people  with  fibromyalgia  feel  pain  or  discomfort 
much  of  the  time.  Conventional  treatments  have 
shown  limited  success,  leaving  many  people  unable 
to  fiiucdon  efticiendy  at  home  or  work. 

As  with  many  chronic  pain  disorders,  scientists 
and  physicians  studying  fibromyalgia  continually 
tace  tlic  obstacle  of  trying  to  develop  appropriate 
treatments  for  a  disease  diat  is  poorly  luiderstood. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  can  be  treated  with 
medication,  but  doaors  are  finding  the  type  and 
severity  of  pain  is  different  in  eacli  patient,  meaning 
a  standard  treatment  regimen  is  unlikely. 

"I  think  that  historically,  tioctors  have  tried  to 
understand  pain  as  a  simple  sensory  experience  that 
is  direcdy  propoitional  to  tissue  damage.  But  in  m)' 
experience,  diat  doesn't  hold  up,"  says  Francis 
Kcefe,  a  professor  of  health  psychology  at  Ohio 
University. 

Keefe  is  one  of  several  Ohio  University'  facult)- 
and  researchers  engaged  in  the  stud)'  of  chronic 
pain  disorders  such  as  fibrom\^gia,  arthritis, 
chronic  tension  headaches  and  migraines.  Keefe  is 
ieachng  a  dirce-\ear,  $1.1  million  project  to  study 


fibromyalgia,  an  effort  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  His  collaborators 
include  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  and 
Ohio  State  University.  The  project,  involving 
fibromyalgia  patients  in  Athens  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  North  Carolina  and  Columbus,  is  one  of 
the  first  large  controlled  studies  to  examine  how 
coping  skills  training  and  exercise  training  can  help 
parients  with  fibromyalgia. 

Since  Williams  first  read  about  the  study  on  a 
flier  in  her  doctor's  office,  she  has  welcomed  the 
information  and  connections  to  other  parients  her 
participation  in  the  project  has  brought  her.  She  has 
learned  of  a  fellow  chiu-ch  member  with 
fibromyalgia  and  a  support  group  offered  by  OU's 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  for  people  with 
the  disease.  More  importantly,  Williams  has 
discovered  new  information  about  the  disease  and 
found  resources  to  help  her  in  the  daily  struggle  of 
living  with  a  chronic  illness. 

"'When  my  chiropractor  first  told  me  he  thought 
this  was  what  I  had,  he  warned  me  that  any  other 
doctor  would  tell  me  he  was  crazy,"  she  recalls.  "He 
told  me  I  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  find  anyone 
who  could  help,  and  he  was  nght." 

For  years,  Williams  coped  witii  the  changes  the 
disease  brought  to  her  body.  Fibromyalgia  is 
charaaerizcd  by  pain  in  11  of  18  standard  tender 
points  on  tlie  body,  sleep  problems,  numbness  and 
tingling,  fluid  retention,  crampy  abdominal  or 
peKic  pain,  diarrhea,  and  several  other  symptoms. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  typically  occurs 
between  age  20  and  50,  but  the  illness  also  can  affca 
children,  Fibromyalgia  is  more 
common  in  women  and  about 
20  percent  of  fibromyalgia 
patients  experience  remission, 
but  it's  not  known  if  remission  is 
permanent. 

Williams  is  one  of  se\eral 
people  enrolled  in  Kcefe's  NIH 
study.  Participants  are  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  four  proto- 
cols when  they  sign  up  for  the 
program.  In  the  waiting  list/ 
control  group,  which  includes 
Williams,  patients  keep  d.iilv 
diaries  for  16  weeks  describing 
dieir  normal  activities  and 
experiences  with  pain  and  other 
disease  symptoms.  Participants 
m  the  coping  skills  training  group  attend  14  weekly 
group  sessions  at  which  they  arc  taught  to  control 
their  pain  and  other  sj-mptoms  through  relaxation 
methods,  goal  setting,  imagery  and  relapse  preven- 
tion techniques. 

The  physical  exercise  training  regimen  is  a 
supervised  exercise  program  diat  meets  three  times 
a  week  for  16  weeks.  Another  protocol  offers  a 
combination  of  tiiese  t\\'0  training  programs  for  a 
16 -week  period. 

"We're  hoping  to  determine  how  effeaive  tiiese 


Francis  Keefe 


treatments  are  and  what  type  of  symptoms  respond 
best  to  these  treatments,"  Keefe  says.  Researchers 
also  hope  to  learn  more  about  individual  response 
to  pain,  the  factor  that  makes  treatment  of 
fibromyalgia  and  other  chrome  pain  disorders  so 
difficult. 

"What  is  striking  to  me  is  the  incredible 
individual  differences  in  how  people  respond  to  the 
expencnce  of  pain,"  says  Keefe,  who  has  studied 
chronic  pain  disorders  for  more  than  20  years.  "If 
you  have  two  people  with  moderate  arthritic 
damage  to  a  joint,  one  person  may  have  ver)'  severe 
pain  and  say  that  they  can't  go  on  with  this  pain. 
But  another  person  will  report  very  Htde  pain  and 
be  vcr\'  acnvc  and  be  optimistic  about  the  future." 
Keefe  has  conduaed  many  studies  designed  to 
explore  the  ways  in  which  different  people  respond 
to  pain.  One  study  that  attracted  much  media 

1  earlier  this  year  looked  at  how  men  and 
1  cope  with  pain.  The  findings,  presented  in 
April  at  an  NIH  conference  on  pain  research, 
suggest  that  women  are  more  hkely  than  men  to  use 
coping  strategies  such  as  relaxation  to  deal  with 
arthritic  pain.  The  study  also  found  that,  although 
women  reponed  more  pain  than  men,  they  were 
better  at  decreasing  the  emotional  impact  of  severe 
pain  on  their  lives. 

"The  study  suggests  women  may  be  better  at 
regulating  the  emotional  aspea  of  pain  and 
therefore  able  to  limit  its  emotional  consequences," 
Keefe  says.  "Certainly,  in  our  societ)',  we're  taught 
to  aa  in  certain  ways.  Men  don't  show  their  feelings 
and  don't  seek  out  assistance  as  readily  as  women. 
That  may  very  well  be  whafs  going 
on  in  this  case." 

Part  of  die  many  aspects  of  the 
fibromyalgia  study,  which  got  under 
way  in  Ohio  this  spnng,  will  be  to 
examine  individual  responses  such 
as  these  in  the  hopes  that  the 
intoimation  will  help  physicians 
prescribe  more  appropriate  treat- 
mLTit  for  their  fibromyalgia  patients. 

Ir  will  be  at  least  another  two 
\  >. .us  before  the  researchers  begin 
iKzing  their  findings.  But  for 
>plc  like  Williams,  who  have 
!  -  (.11  waiting  nearly  a  decade  for 
some  good  news,  the  promise  of 
hope  and  a  less  painfiil  life  is 
worth  the  wait. 
,'e  been  many  times  I've  wanted  to 
give  up,"  she  says,  as  she  glances  toward  the  photos 
of  her  granddaughters  that  cover  a  wall  in  her  office. 
"But  you  just  have  to  keep  going." 

Kelli  Whitlock  is  a  science  writer  in  University  News 
Sen/ices  and  Periodicals  and  editor  of  Perspectives, 
Ohio  University's  biannual  magazine  of  research 
and  scholarly  activity. 


"Thei 


The  Big 


By  Greg  Langlols 


mart  alecks  on  campus  used  to  find 
easy  prey  in  the  Ohio  Universit}' 
football  team.  One  barb  always  good 
for  a  chuckle:  "The  Ohio  University 
football  team  hasn't  won  a  champion- 
ship since  the  Johnson  administration.  That's 
Lyndon^  not  Andrew." 

They  didn't  play  football  back  in  the  early 
Reconstruction  days,  but  Ohio  University's  team 
was  so  bad  for  so  long  that  jokesters  made  it  sound 
plausible,  During  one  lo-year  stretch,  from  1984  to 
1994,  the  Bobcats  won  21  games,  tost  95  and  tied 
five.  In  eight  of  those  seasons,  the  team  won  two 
games  or  fewer. 

But  while  it's  true  the  Bobcats  haven't  won  a 
Mid-American  Conference  (MAC)  championship 
since  the  fall  of  1968  —  so  years  ago  —  the  wise 
guys  on  campus  have  had  to  find  a  new  target. 

Ohio  University  football  is  no  longer  a  joke. 

Last  year,  in  their  third  season  under  Head 
Coach  Jim  Grobe,  the  'Cats  finished  8-?,  good  for 
their  first  winnmg  season  in  15  years,  and  played  for 
the  MAC  Ease  Division  title  on  the  last  day  of  the 
season.  Ohio  was  first  in  the  MAC  in  rushing 
offense  and  scoring  defense  (fourth  and  loth 
nationally);  attraacd  a  record  average  of  21,198  for 
five  home  games  m  Peden  Stadium;  and  at  one 
point  was  ranked  30th  in  national  college  football 
polls,  the  highest  since  —  surprise,  surprise  —  1968. 

Four  years  ago,  some  people  feared  the  demise 
of  Division  I-A  football  at  Ohio  University.  Now 
folks  are  talking  bowl  games.  How  did  the  program 
rise  from  the  abyss?  It  took  a  better  work  ethic,  a 
new  philosophy  and  a  belief  system  espoused  by  a 
new  coach  with  a  plan. 

When  Grebe  was  hired  after  the  I994  goose-egg 
season  of  o-ii,  he  says  he  inherited  a  team  filled  witii 
discouragement.  "We  had  a  very,  very  demoralized, 
splintered  group  when  I  first  got  here,"  he  says. 
"When  you  put  in  all  that  hard  work  and  eflfort  and 
get  absolutely  nothing  for  your  time,  then  it's  hard 
to  stay  upbeat  and  positive." 

Grobe,  a  Unebacker  coach  for  11  years  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  who  helped  the  Falcons  win  four  of 
seven  bowl  games  in  that  span,  came  in  and  "laid 
down  the  law,"  says  Andre  Jackson,  a  starting 
outside  linebacker  who  played  on  the  1994  Ohio 
Universit)'  squad  and  finished  his  career  last  fall. 

"When  I  first  got  here,  we  had  an  abundance  of 


In  three  years,  Jim  Grobe  has 
transformed  a  losing  football 
program  into  a  title  contender 


athletes,  but  that  whole  teamwork  attitude  wasn't 
there"  he  says.  "He  instilled  teamwork  and 
discipline" 

A  top  priority  was  getting  bigger  and  stronger. 
The  athletic  department's  first  full-rime  strength 
coach,  Ethan  Reeves,  began  putting  the  players 
through  "some  real  killer  workouts,"  says  offensive 
guard  Mike  Solominsky,  a  senior-to-be.  Workouts 
took  place  at  6  a.m.  Players  were  evaluated  every 
day  to  ensure  they  were  keeping  pace  with  their 
practice  schedules.  Lollygaggers,  no  matter  how 
talented,  risked  losing  their  starting  positions. 
Accompanying  the  new  work  ethic  was  the 
emphasis  on  teamwork.  Grobe  describes  his  team  as 
an  80-plus-member  family. 

Grobe  now  has  his  players  believing  they  can 
beat  anyone.  The  new  attitude  has  been  evident  not 
only  against  MAC  competition  but  schools  from 
stronger  conferences  as  welt.  In  1996,  the  'Cats  beat 
Hawaii  in  Honolulu  for  their  first  nonconference 
road  wm  since  1983  and  shut  out  then-defendmg 
Big  10  champion  Northwestern  for  three  quarters  in 
a  28-7  loss.  Last  year,  Ohio  beat  Maryland  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  on  the  road  and  came 
within  three  points  of  upsetting  20th-ranked  Kansas 
State. 

"Grobe's  been  able  to  change  the  mentality  to 
where  they  think  thc/re  winners  who  can  win  every 
Saturday,"  says  Tom  Lichtenberg,  who  compiled  an 
8-4S-2  record  as  the  Bobcats'  head  coach  from  1990 
to  1994.  "The  attitude  has  changed  and  I  think 
that's  the  thing  Jim  has  done  the  best  with  so  far." 

Changing  a  quarter- century  of 
losing  ways  isn't  easy,  Lichtenberg  says. 
He  says  even  the  referees  expected  his 
team  to  lose.  He  credits  strong  support 
fi-om  President  Robert  GUdden  and 
Attiletic  Director  Tom  Boeh  for  the 
team's  turnaround. 

"The  attitude  now  is,  'If  we  have  a 
football  team,  let's  support  it  at  the  best 
level  of  anybody  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference,"'  says  Lichtenberg,  now 
teaching  at  a  middle  school  in 
Worthington.  a  Columbus  suburb. 

In  die  Grobe  era,  the  universit)' 
hired  a  ninth  assistant  coach,  the 
maximum  aUowed  by  die  NCAA;  more 
than  tripled  season  ticket  sales  from  the       ^''ODe  a 
1994  level;  and  brought  corporate- 
sponsored  tailgate  parties,  fireworks  and  even  night 
games  to  Peden  Stadium.  Construction  is  to  begin 
in  early  1998  on  a  new  $700,000  strength  training 
facility  at  die  south  end  of  Peden  Stadium. 

As  for  Xs  and  Os,  Grobe  installed  the  triple- 
option  offense  used  successfiiUy  at  Air  Force. 
Employed  by  only  a  handful  of  schools,  the  triple 
option  allows  the  quanerback  to  hand  the  ball  off 
to  the  fullback,  pitch  it  to  the  halfback  or  keep  it 
and  run.  The  different  possibilities  keep  opponents 
guessmg.  With  less  overall  talent  and  size,  the  team 
needed  to  do  something  unique  to  have  an 
immediate  impact,  Grobe  says. 

MAC  opponents  had  trouble  adjusting  to  the 


triple  option.  After  winning  two  games  in  Grobe 's 
first  year,  the  'Cats  finished  6-6  and  in  diird  place- 
in  the  MAC  in  1996,  earning  Grobe  MAC  Coach 
of  the  Year  honors.  Last  year  was  the  breakthrough 
year. 

"We're  certainly  much  further  along  than 
anybody  dreamed  —  even  I  dreamed  —  we  would 
be,"  says  Grobe,  whose  16-17-!  overall  record  is 
good  for  sixth  on  the  all-time  win  list  at  Ohio 
University.  But  he  cautions,  "we  have  to  keep  our 
feet  on  the  ground  and  not  start  feeling  too  good 
about  what  we  did  in  the  past.  We  tell  our  players 
all  the  time,  'If  what  you  did  yesterday  looks  good 
to  you,  then  you  haven't  done  anything  today^' 

One  glanng  weakness  last  season  was  Ohio's 
passing  game.  Grobe  and  his  staff  began  diversify- 
ing the  offense  in  spring  practice.  He  says  two 
consecutive  strong  recruiting  classes  have  provided 
enough  talent  for  the  'Cats  to  pass  the  football 
more  and  enough  strength  to  run  the  ball  straight 
up  the  middle.  He  predicts  the  triple  option  will  be 
used  only  about  50  percent  of  the  time  next  year, 
compared  with  nearly  100  percent  m  I997- 

In  spnng  practice,  s-foot-7  senior  Kareem 
Wdson,  the  team's  starting  quarterback  the  past 
two  seasons,  was  moved  to  running  back  to  make 
room  for  two  strong-armed  quarterbacks  —  senior 
Mike  Oriando  and  redshirt  freshman  Tony  Macon. 

How  healthy  die  'Cats  are  after  their  first  three 
games  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
[998  season,  Grobe  says.  Ohio  opens  the  season 
against  North  Carolina  State  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 


Grobe  is 
equally  at 
ease  on  the 
sidelines 
(left)  and  at 
home  with 
his  wife 
Holly 
(above). 
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I  company  hope  their  prayers  will  be  answered  in  1998. 

Photos  John  W.  ListO' 

Conference,  Wisconsin  ol  the  Big  Ten  and  East 
Carolina  (see  schedule  on  page  ig), 

"I  don't  think  this  team  feels  a  lot  of  pressure," 
Grobe  says.  "We  haven't  arrived.  We're  still 
climbing  die  ladder,  but  I  really  think  our  players 
feel  they  arc  going  to  win  every  g.ime  they  play 
next  year." 

Greg  Langlois,  BSJ  '98,  begins  a  10-week 
internship  in  September  wth  The  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Jerusalem. 
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special  sectiorL? 


By  Bill  Estep 

It  didn't  take  Ralph  Amos 
long  to  change  university 
allegiances.  Members  of  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors  made  certain  of  that. 

A  few  hours  after  the 
university  introduced  Amos  as  its 
new  executive  director  of  alumni 
relations  April  24,  board 
members  were  altering  Amos' 
Ohio  State  University  vanity 
license  plates  to  read  "OU4X4" 
and  resemble  an  Ohio  Univcrsit)' 
plate  (see  photos). 

"I  didn't  know  tliey  had  done 
it  and  I  drove  all  the  vi-ay  back 
home  to  Columbus  that  night 
with  the  plates  like  that.  I  didn't 
even  notice  it  unril  the  next  day," 
Amos  says. 

Amos,  35,  most  recently  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Alumni  Association 
Inc.,  began  his  new  job  by 
attending  the  Black  Alumni 
Reunion  on  the  Athens  campus  in  early  lunc. 
Amos'  top  pnority  will  be  filling  three  vacant 
positions  in  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations, 
including  a  newly  created  associate  director  post. 

Two  openings  came  about  when  assistant 
directors  Pam  Vander  Ark  and  Dexter  Bailey  took 
new  jobs  on  campus  as  director  of  purchasing  and 
assistant  dean  for  development  and  alumni  affairs 
in  the  College  of  Education,  respectively. 

"I  want  die  new  people  we  hire  to  be  incred- 
ibly capable,  dynamic  people.  I  want  to  create 
syncrg\'  within  the  alumni  stafC'  Amos  says. 
"From  the  time  they  call  the  Alumni  Association 
or  double  click  on  that  Web  page,  I  want  people  to 
feel  tliat  energy  about  who  we  are  and  what  we're 
trying  to  do  for  die  institution.  And  thafs  exciting 

Energetic  and  excited  would  be  two  ways  to 
describe  how  Amos  approaches  his  new  assign- 
ment. Universit)'  President  Robert  Glidden 
dismisses  die  fact  diat  Amos  is  not  an  OU  alum, 
saying:  "We  had  to  go  fuid  the  vcr\'  best  profes- 
sional in  diis  field  that  we  could  and  that  was 
Ralph. 

"Tlic  faa  of  the  matter  is  that  Ohio  State  has 
one  of  the  best  alumni  programs  in  the  country, 
and  (OSU  Alumni  Association  CEO)  Dan 
Hcinlen  is  one  of  the  most  respected  guys  in  the 
countPt',"  Glidden  says.  "We  need  to  bring  our 
alumni  activities  up  to  date,  raise  the  level  in  both 
intensity'  and  quality  of  aaiviries. 

"Not  that  we  haven't  done  good  things  in  the 
past,  but  we  need  to  raise  our  alumni  profile  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  university.  And  I  think  that 
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New  alumni  relations  chief 
swaps  Buckeyes  for  Bobcats 


takes  the  imaginative,  creative  leadership  and 
cncrg)'  that  Ralph  brings  to  the  table." 

Amos  replaces  Associate  Vice  President  for 
Universit}'  Relations  Hub  Bunon,  who  served  as- 
interim  director  of  alumni  relations  for  one  year. 

With  a  background  in  sales,  Amos  joined  the 
Ohio  State  Alumni  Association  in  1990  as  direaor 
of  constituent  societies,  a  post  he  held  for  three 
years.  In  1993,  he  became  assistant  vice  president- 
constituent  societies,  coordinating  49  alumni 
organizations  —  from  academic  units  to  the 
marcliing  band  —  and  directing  a  pubhcation 
design  and  production  team. 

Amos  had  been  assistant  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  alumni  societies  since  late  1994, 
overseeing  the  OSU  Alumni  Association's  market- 
ing and  membership  services  and,  until  a  recent 
reorganization,  super\'ising  a  seven-person  staff. 

At  one  time,  Amos  helped  staff  international 
alumni  tours  to  more  dian  18  countries, 
experience  that  fits  nicely  with 
OU's  goal  of  increasing  connec- 
tions with  international  alumni. 
Tlie  universit)^"s  first  European 
chapter  was  created  last  year  in 
Germany,  and  10  other  interna- 
tional alumni  chapters  are  located 
in  Japan,  Korea,  Nigeria,  Thailand 
and  elsewhere.  Amos  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  m  mternational 
studies  from  Ohio  State  in  1986 
and  he  speaks  fluent  French. 

"Wc  want  to  make  sure  we 
keep  chose  chapters  active  and,  as 
time  permits,  we  will  probably  add  mo 
as  the  need  arises,"  says  Leonard  Raley,  vice 
president  for  alumni  relations  and  development. 
"Toward  diat  end,  we  wanted  someone  who  had  an 
appreciation  for  and  an  understanding  of  cultural 
differences  that  exist  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world." 

Amos  cxpeccs  to  spend  much  of  the  next  two 
years  surveying  alumni,  developing  a  strategic  plan, 
and  following  Glidden's  mandate  of  improving  the 
quality'  of  alumni  programming.  Amos  says  he  also 
would  hke  to  enhance  the  Alumni  Association's 
role  in  student  recrxumient.  Programs  sponsored 
by  Ohio  State's  Alumni  Association  initiated 
campus  contact  with  20,000  prospective  students 
o\'er  the  past  two  years. 

"What  you  have  to  remember  is  chat  Ohio 
University'  already  is  a  prestigious  institution,  and 
the  support  of  its  alumni,  the  people,  the  commu- 
nity is  there"  Amos  says.  "And  there's  already  a 
decent  foundation  for  the  Alumni  Association, 
although  I  think  there  are  some  things  chat  could 


:  chapters 


At  left  President 
Robert  Glidden 
applauds  the 
announcement  of 
Ralph  Amos' 
appointment  as 
executive  director 
of  alumni 
relations  at  a 
gathering  in 
Konneker  Center. 
Below,  alumni 
board  member 
Bill  Righter.  BSC 
'77,  remodels 
Amos'  Ohio  State 
vanity  plate  soon 
after  Amos 
arrived  on 


be  tweaked  to  push  us  and  make  us  better. 

"I  believe  every  alumni  program  should  be  an 
event,  so  chat  when  people  leave  they  know  what 
they  have  to  do  and  they  had  the  best  time  learning 
about  that  mission  and  task. 

"I  think  each  event  needs  to  be  a  positive 
experience.  People's  time  is  so  valuable,  even  more 
than  money.  The  most  valuable  commodity  now  is 
time,  or  lack  of  it,  with  your  family." 

Amos  says  university  alumni  officials  across  the 
counuy  arc  examining  why  alumni  chapter 
involvement  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  He  says 
that's  where  marketing  comes  into  play. 

"To  me,  it's  a  no-brainer"  Amos  says.  "We  have 
to  change,  we  have  to  evolve,  we  have  to  create 
something  that  is  going  get  alums  to  an  event.  For 
umpteen  years,  we've  been  bringuig  people  to  an 
event  to  hear  a  speaker  fi-om  the  university'.  A 
be  a  very  enjoyable  experience,  but 
'e  likely  seen  many  of  the  same  people 


"It  was  AMAZING  HOW  MUCH 
SUPPORT  AND  OUTREACH  PEOPLE 
HAVE  FOR  THIS  COMMUNITY  AND 
THIS  UNIVERSITY.  ThAT'S 
EXCITING  TO  ME.  It'S  VERY 

POSITIVE.  It's  like  magic." 

—  Ralph  Amos 


earlier  at  the  Rotar)'  meeting  and  it's  the  same 
chicken  you've  had  at  18  other  events  throughout 
the  month." 

The  well-documented  loyalty  of  Ohio 
University's  alumni  didn't  escape  Amos  when  he 
took  the  job.  He  had  a  disfigured  vanit\'  license 
plate  to  prove  it. 

"I  told  people  I  inter\'iewed  with  tiiat  I've  never 
seen  so  much  energy  from  so  many  people,"  Amos 
says.  "It  was  amazing  how  much  support  and 
outreach  people  have  for  this  community  and  this 
universit}'.  That's  exciting  to  me.  It's  ver>'  positive. 
It's  like  magic." 

Bill  Estep  is  editor  of  Ohio  University  Today. 
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All  roads  lead  to  Athens 
for  new  hoard  president 


special  section-; 


ey  BiW  Estep 

John  Susany's  love  of  traveling  began  w^hen  he 
was  i6  and  his  parents  allowed  him  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  Italian  and 
visited  much  of  Western  Europe.  Since  then,  lies 
vacationed  in  Venezuela,  Spain.  Mexico,  the 
Cayman  Islands  and  the  Bahamas. 

Now.  instead  of  traveling  the  world  on  a  regular 
basis,  Susany  is  a  frequent  driver  to  Athens  and 
Ohio  University.  Whether  it  be  for  an  Honors 
Tutorial  College  Board  of  Visitors  meeting,  an 
Ohio  Uni\'ersit>'  Foundation  Board  gathering  or  an 
alumni  board  function,  Susany  is  a  regular  visitor  to 
campus. 

A  member  of  the  OU  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors  since  1993,  Susany,  AB  '83,  became  its 
president  at  the  group's  spring  meeting  in  April. 
With  his  two-year  term  beginning  July  i,  Susany 
sees  this  as  a  time  of  change  but  also  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  alumni  program  at  OU. 

Ralph  Amos,  formerly  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent with  the  Ohio  State  University  Alumni 
Association  Inc.,  arrived  in  Athens  in  early  Jime  as 
the  new  executive  director  of  alumni  relations. 
Amos  will  head  up  a  staff  that  will  include  a  new 
associate  direaor  and  two  other  new  staff  members. 

"I  believe  Ralph  has  the  ability  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  take  Ohio  University's  alumni  program  to  a 
higher  level  so  that  it's  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  some  of  the  better  alumni  programs  in 
the  country,"  says  Susany,  a  lawyer  in  Akron  and  co- 
chair  of  the  committee  that  selected  Amos. 

Susany  says  he  would  like  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  and  the  alumni  board  to  become  more 
closely  aligned  with  academic  units  at  the 
He  also  lists  two  other  primary  goals;  mo 
innovative  alumm  programming  and  mot 
communication  strategies  to  reach  alums. 

"We  need  to  have  higher- profile  programming 
at  the  chapter  level,"  Susany  says.  "And,  with  the 
new  arrangement  of  Alumni  Relations  working 
with  the  Development  Office  (as  part  of  the  same 
organizational  structure),  you  can  put  together 
higher- profile  programs  because  you  have  a  greater 
budget.  I  think  we  can  put  together  some  really 


Susany  talks  with  Honors  Tutorial 
College  students  at  the  college's  25th 
reunion  weekend  in  May. 

Photo  Bill  Graham 

top-notch,  exciting  programming  that  people 
haven't  seen  before. 

"And  I  think  if  s  important  that  we  communicate 
more  effectively  with  our  alumni.  We  have  to  take 
advantage  of  the  technology  wave.  Our  alumni 
communications  have  to  be  higher-impaa.  We  have 
to  deliver  more,  more  cheaply.  Everyone  loves  Ohio 
University  Today,  but  are  all  our  communications 
as  effective  as  OV  Today}  I  don't  think  so." 

With  his  affinity  for  traveUng,  Susany  has  a 
special  interest  in  promoting  Ohio  University's 
international  chapters  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  and 
Vice  President  for  University  Relations  Adrie  Nab, 
who  played  a  major  role  m  developing  the  first 
European  alumm  chapter  in  Germany  last  year. 


\isited  Munich  in  April  to  take  in  .i  meeting  of  the 
German  Chapter  Ser\  ing  Europe.  Susany  says 
alumni  from  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  England 
were  among  the  Z5  people  in  attendance. 

Ohio  University's  alumni  board  dropped  the 
\\  ord  "national"  from  its  name  this  spring  to 
tiirther  emphasize  its  international  focus. 

Susany.  js,  a  Youngstown  native,  graduated 
from  the  Honors  Tutorial  College  in  three  \'ears 
and  earned  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1987.  He  then  went  to  work  for  one  of 
Cleveland's  largest  law  firms,  Calfee,  Halter  and 
Griswold.  In  I99S,  he  became  a  partner  in  die 
Akron  firm  of  Stark  &  Knoll,  where  he  now  heads 
up  the  corporate  litigation  and  employment 
practice  groups.  Susany  and  his  wife  of  five  years, 
Becky,  live  north  of  Akron. 

Susany's  involvement  with  the  Honors  Tutorial 
College  as  an  undergraduate  member  of  the 
Student  AdN-isor)'  Board  has  carried  into  his  adult 
life.  He  has  served  on  the  college's  Society  of 
Alumni  and  Friends  Board  of  Visitors  for  seven  of 
the  past  10  years,  and  he's  also  involved  in  fund- 
raising  efforts  for  the  college.  Susany  was  named 
the  first  winner  of  the  Outstanding  Graduate 
Award  at  the  college's  25th  reunion  May  ij-iy. 

A  Trustees'  Academy  member,  Susany  was  active 
in  the  university's  $152  milhon  Third  Century 
Campaign  a  few  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
campaign's  Major  Gifts  Committee  and  the 
Cleveland  regional  committee. 

Susany's  nomination  for  the  alumni  board  was 
rejeaed  the  first  two  times  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
board  for  a  vote.  A  third  attempt  led  by  Board  of 
Trustees  member  Chuck  Emrick,  BSCOM  '51,  and 
Jan  Pae,  AB  '60,  of  the  Ohio  Universit)'  Women's 
Club  of  Greater  Cleveland  —  two  of  Susany's 
longtime  mentors  —  was  successfiil.  Susany  has 
served  on  the  board  for  six  years. 

"Bemg  on  the  alumni  board  is  a  big  invesmicnt 
of  time,  but  I  absolutely  love  to  do  it,"  Susany  says. 
"I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself  if  I 
wasn't  working  with  the  university." 

Biil  Estep  is  editor  of  Ohio  University  Today 


Burke,  Utiey  named  alumni  board  executive  officers 


By  Kara  Schroyer 

Two  new  executive  officers  and  seven  new  board 
members  were  selected  for  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Board  of  Dircaors  during  the  spring  board 
meeting  April  24-25  in  Athens. 

Dr.  William  Burke,  DO  '88,  is  the  new  executive 
vice  president  for  alumni  services  and  Joanne  Udcy, 
BSJ  '79,  is  vice  president  for  communication  and 
media.  Their  terms  began  July  1. 

Burke  is  an  assistant  professor  of  family 
medicine  at  Ohio  University  and  residency  director 
of  the  Grove  City  site  of  the  Doaors  Hospital 
Family  Practice  Residency'  in  suburban  Columbus. 

A  winner  of  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine's  Outstanding  Faculty  Award  in  1992, 
Burke  has  remained  aaive  as  a  member  of  OU- 
COM's  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends.  He  has 
served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  group. 

Udey  is  an  assistant  art  director  at  Ncwsday  on 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  where  she  designs  section  fronts 
of  the  newspaper.  She  was  a  member  of  die  News- 
c/avstaff  diat  won  the  1997  Puhtzer  Prize  for  spot 
news  coverage  of  the  crash  of  TWA  Flight  800. 

Udey  rccentiy  returned  from  Trinidad,  where 
she  spent  six  months  on  a  Knight  International 
Press  Fellowship.  She  provided  training  in  newspa- 
per design  and  computer  graphics,  Udey  has 
worked  with  the  Massachusetts  Aliunm  Chapter 
and  the  New  York/New  Jersey/Connecncut 
Chapter  since  moving  to  New  York. 

New  members  of  the  alumni  board  include: 

■  Marilyn  PoUng  Branstitter,  BSED  '52,  a  third- 
grade  teacher  for  Bexley  City  Schools  in  Columbus. 
She  has  been  an  active  member  of  several  campus 


organizations,  including  the  Ohio  University 
Foundation,  PAWS,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  Sorority, 
and  the  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends  of  the 
College  of  Education. 

■  Jeffery  Chaddock,  BSC  '88,  a  financial  advisor 
with  American  Express  Financial  Advisors  in  the 
Columbus  area.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Trustees' Academy's  William  H.  Scott  Circle  level 
for  three  years  and  of  the  School  of  Communication 
Systems  Management's  advisory  board.  Chaddock 
established  two  $1,000  scholarships  for  freshman 
and  sophomore  communication  majors. 

■  Amiso  Margaret  George,  BSC  '8?,  BSJ  '8ft, 
MA  '87,  PHD  '92,  assistant  professor  of  communi 
cation  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio, 
where  she  has  won  the  Outstanding  Faculty 
Member  Award.  She  was  a  leader  of  several  srudent 
organizaDons,  including  Graduate  Student  Senate. 

■  Jean  M.  Kainsinger,  BSED  '58,  retired  teacher 
and  coordinator  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education  Program  for  Bedford  City  Schools.  She  is 
a  past  president  and  current  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
University  Women's  Club  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
which  she  joined  in  i960. 

■  John  M.  Lusa,  BSJ  'jj,  past  president  of  the 
alumni  chapter  in  Chicago  and  current  president  of 
the  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  He  is  a  visitir^ 
associate  professor  and  senior  research  associate  for 
the  Center  for  Information  and  Communication 
Sciences  at  Ball  State  University  and  an  independent 
consultant.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Trustees' 
Academy. 

■  Ronald  L.  Patrick,  BSEE  '60,  recendy  retired 
as  vice  president  of  planning  and  business  develop- 


Dr.  William  Burke,  DO  '88 


Joanne  UtIey,  BSJ  '79 

ment  for  Aviall  Inc.  of  Dallas,  a  manufacturer  of 
aircraft  parts.  He  has  been  supportive  of  Ohio 
University  for  42  years  as  a  Sigma  Chi  and  the 
originator  of  a  scholarship  for  Southern  Ohio 
engineering  students. 

■  Lon  G.  Walls,  AB  '72,  BSJ  '78,  president  and 
CEO  of  Walls  Communications  Inc.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  is  president  of  the  Capital  Press  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Washington  Urban  League 
board  and  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists'  cntreprcneiirship  committee. 

Kara  Schroyer,  BSJ  '98,  was  an  interr)  in  the  Office 
of  Alumni  Relations  for  the  1997-98  academic 
year 
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alumni  awards 


Honorary  Alumni  M 


The  annual  Alumni 
Association  Awards 
will  be  presented  at  the 
Homecoming  weekend 
banquet  on  Oa.  16  in 
Athens 


Alumnus  of  the  Year 


B.T.  "Tad"  Grover  Jr., 
BSAG  '50 

n  T  "Tad"  Grover  Jr.  is  the  retired  chairman 
ind  chief  executive  officer  of  Athens'  Bank 
One,  and  has  been  active  at  botli  Ohio 
University  and  in  the  Athens  community  for 
many  years.  Grover  is  a  former  trustee  of 
the  Ohio  Umversity  Foundation,  earning 
emeritus  status  for  his  years  of  service.  He 
received  the  Alumni  Association's  Medal  of 
Merit  in  1989  for  Achievement  in  Business 
and  Service  to  Alma  Mater.  Grover  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  Ohio  University  in 
199!  by  Gov.  George  Voinovich,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1997-98.  He  also  is  a 
former  member  of  the  College  of  Business' 
Hxccutive  Advisory  Board  and  former  member 
of  tlie  Alumni  Board  of  Dircaors.  Grover  has 
contributed  to  athletic  and  academic  programs,  the 
Kennedy  Museum  of  An  and  tlic  College  of  Busmcss. 
He  also  served  on  Athens  City  Council  for  11  years  and 
a^  chairm.in  i>f  the  Athens  Oiiinn,'  United  Appeal  Dnvc, 
"Ohio  University  has  been  a  part  of  my  life  since  1927 
Ai  a  child  of  an  OU  employee,  it  provided  me  with  meat  and 
potatoes.  As  a  student  and  as  an  alumnus,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
repay  Ohio  University  through  service  as  a  past  member  of  the  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  OU  Foundation  Board,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  OU  Board  of  Trustees. " 


University  and  the  Univcrsit)'  of 
Illinois,  RJdiard  Veddcr  b  a 
distinguished  professor  of 
economics  at  Ohio  University  ^vith 
jj  years  of  teaching  experience.  He 
has  been  recognized  with  the 
Distinguished  Professor,  Umversity 
Professor  and  Distinguished 
Teaching  awards.  Veddcr  has  made 
himself  available  for  a  number  of 
alumni  events  around  the  countn'. 
He  often  is  quoted  in  the  media  on 
economic  rhcor\;  and  he  has 

theory  and  practice  as  well  as 
research  studies  for  die  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Omgrcss. 
'Ohio  University  is  an  extra- 
ordinary place.  There  is  a  real 
sense  of  community  here,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  a  part 
of  it.  I  have  particularly  enjoyed 
interacting  with  alumni  and 
hope  to  assist  the  Alumni 
Association  in  any  way  that  I  can 
in  fulfilling  its  important  mission 
to  the  university  community. 
With  intelligent  planning  and 
some  hard  work.  Ohio  University 


3  then 


>lof 


Ann  B.  Harris 

Ann  B.  Harns  is  a  graduate  of  The 
Madeira  Scliool  m  Grccnway,  Va,, 
and  die  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Montreal.  She  has  been  an  integral 
member  of  the  Ohio  Univcrsit>' 
Ubr^cs'  National  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Program  for  more  than  four 
years.  After  her  husband's  death, 
she  managed  the  family's  botanical 
export  business  in  Guatemala, 
where  she  lived  for  17  years.  An 
Athens  resident,  Harris  spearheaded 
the  successful  campaign  to  establish 
Ohio  University  as  the  official 
repository  of  the  government 
documents  of  Guatcm.ila. 
"My  link  to  Guatemala 
presented  the  opportunity  for 
Ohio  University  to  become  the 
official  repository  for  the 
government . 
Guatemala  The  l 
Oh;'o  University  and  a  country 
long  close  to  my  heart  has  been 
very  rewarding. " 


Ann  Grover 

Though  a  19(3  graduate  of  the 
University'  of  Kentuck)',  Ann  Grover 
has  been  a  longstanding  supporter 
of  Oliio  University'  through 
voluntccrism  and  financial  backing 
of  university  initiatives.  Grover  has 
used  her  bachelor's  degree  in  home 
economics  to  support  a  number  of 
programs  and  projects  for  the 
university,  including  interior  design 
for  both  the  Ohio  University 
Visitors  Center  (Bingham  House) 
and  Claire  Cottage  located  behind 
Konnekcr  Center.  She  holds 
membership  in  the  Ohio  University 
Women's  Club.  She  is  the  wife  of 
1997-98  Ohio  University'  Board  of 
Trustees  Chairman  B.T  "Tad" 
Grover  Jr 

"Ohio  University  has  been  such  a 
strong  and  positive  influence  in 
my  life  and  the  lives  of  my 
family  for  so  many  years.  I'm 
very  proud  of  this  university  and, 
therefore,  I  am  very  proud  to 


Medal  of  Merit 


BoNNA  Price  DeMarco, 
BSHEC  '65 

Setvice  to  Ahna  Mater 

Bonna  Price  DeMarco  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Umvcrsit)' 
Women's  Club  of  Greater  Clc\'cland 
since  1968  and  now  serves  as  treasurer 
She  has  held  almost  all  of  the  dub's 
board  positions  at  least  once.  During 
her  term  as  president,  tlie  dub  addc\i 
a  second  scholarship  and  increased  its 
partidpadon  inthelhistccs' 
Aademy.  DeMarco  is  a  retail  sales 
prolrssional  and  former  owner  of  tivo 
women's  spcdalty  dothing  stores, 
DeMarco  has  served  on  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  executive  board  of  the  Otvio 
University  Women's  Club,  is  a 
member  of  the  Thomas  Ewing 
Sodety,  and  has  been  awarded  the 
Ohio  Univcnicy  Alumni  Assodation 
Distinguished  Sen-ice  Award. 
'After  graduation,  I  left  Ohio 
University  feeling  fully  prepared 
and  ready  for  life's  challenges. 
Along  with  me  came  campus 
experiences  not  to  be  matched  at 
any  other  time  m  my  life.  It  wasn't 
until  15  years  after  graduation, 

University  as  president  of  the 
Cleveland  women's  alumni  club. 
that  I  felt  I  had  come  back  'home  ' 


alumni  activities,  especially  those 
promoting  potential  students. 
Ohio  University  is  an  old  friend 
that  I  can  never  see  often 
enough. " 


David  Neal  Keller, 
BSJ  AND  MSCOM  '50 

Achiti't-mt-nt  in 
Communications 

David  Neal  Keller  of  Salem,  S.C,  a 
writer  and  producer,  is  the  tbmicr 
president  of  David  Keller 
Productions.  He  has  Hrittcn  9ft 
scripts  for  motion  pictures  and 
videos,  41  of  which  he  also 
produced,  receiving  five  national 
film  awards.  A  regular  contributor 
to  national  magazines  and  author  of 
five  books,  Keller  assisted  the  Russ 
Cxillcge  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  in  produdng  videos, 
brochures  and  newsletters.  He  also 
wrote  biographies  of  Ohio 
Univer^it)'  philanthropists  C.  I'aul 
and  Beth  Stocker,  Fritz  and  Dolores 
Russ  and  Edwin  L  Kennedy  A 
fomicr  newspaperman,  Kdler  was 
dircaor  of  public  rdations  at  OU 

"First  of  all,  I  met  my  wife, 
f^arian.  at  Ohio  University,  and 
we've  been  married  48  years. 
What  did  Ohio  University  mean 
to  me''  It  meant  teachers  like 
George  Starr  Lasher,  L.J.  Hortin 
and  Carl  Gustavson  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  enjoying  our 
studies,  and  carrying  that 

meant  taking  part  in  campus 
activities  and  making  friends. 
Ohio  University  provided  a  solid 
academic  foundation  and  the 
inspiration  for  lifelong  learning. 
We  loved  the  place,  and  still 
do." 


Howard  E.  Nolan, 
BSAE  '57 

Achievement  in 
Engineering 

Howard  E.  Nolan  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
co-founded  the  architectural, 
engineering  and  planning  firm  of 
Moody/Nolan  Ltd,  in  1981.  The 
firm's  pro|ccts  have  induded 
expansions  at  airports  in  Orlando 
and  Columbus,  Ohio  University's 
Copdand  Hall  and  Wnght  State 
Univcrsit\'"s  Nutter  Center,  Nolan  is 
a  member  of  the  Russ  College  of 
Enginccnng  and  Technology  Board 
of  Visitors,  the  Minority  Engineering 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Ohio 
Univcrsit)'  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  OU  Board  of  Trustees.  Nolan 
and  his  wife,  Trudy,  have  established 
J  Ru.w  (iillcgc  scholarship  and  arc 
mcnihcn.  of  the  Trustees'  Academy. 

"Ohio  University  provided  me 
character-molding  challenges 
and  intellectual  growth,  to 
complement  the  ethics  and 
values  which  I  brought  from  my 
family.  Together,  they  prepared 
me  to  become  an  effective 
influence  for  positive  change  and 
development  throughout  my  life. 

help  young  people  there  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  those 

treasure,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  even  brighter  and 
more  rewarding  futures. " 


Stanley  Plumly, 
MA '67 

Achievement  in  the  Arts 

Stanley  Piumly,  a  Distinguished 
University  Professor  and  member  of 
the  Department  of  English  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  is  a  renowned  poet  and 
author  of  seven  books  of  poetry. 
Piumly  has  served  on  doctoral 
dissertation  comminccs  for  Ohio 
University,  and  encourages  liis 
promising  students  to  attend  Oliio 
University  to  pursue  their  master's 
degrees,  Piumly  has  been  awarded 
the  Dclmorc  Schwartz  Memonal 
Award,  the  Guggenheim  Award, 
three  National  Endowment  for  the 
Alts  grants  and  seven  Pushcart 
Prizes.  He  has  been  nominated  for 
die  National  Book  Critics  Circle 
Award  and  tlic  William  Carlos 
Williams  Award,  His  poetry  has 
appeared  and  been  reviewed  in  such 
publicaDons  as  TTic  New  Yorker. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  New  York  Times 
and  Kenyan  Re^ew. 
"I  think  my  happiest  memories  of 
OU  have  to  do  with  the  beauty 
of  the  campus  and  the  way  in 
which  it  melds  with  the  Athens 


C.  David  Snyder, 
BBA  '74 

Achievement  in  Business 


Also,  the  countryside  itself  i 
a  beautiful  frame  for  what'<. 
inside  it.  If  I  had  to  pick  one 


and  Sam  Crowl's  lovely 
;  SO  well  elevated  above 

as  a  second  home 
pastoral  and  familial  " 


C.  David  Snyder  i* 
president  and  chief  e.vecutivc  officer 
of  REALOGIC,  a  S^o  miUion. 
internationally  known  technology 
consulting  and  systcni.s  integration 
firm  in  Cleveland.  REAIjOGIC  was 
listed  in  Inc.  magazine's  ranking  of 
the  500  fastest-growing  companies 
in  1997.  Snyder  is  a  member  of  the 
Virtual  Learning  Ad\'isory 
Committee  and  the  College  of 
Business'  Executive  Advisory  Board. 
He  has  worked  to  help  Ohio 
University  undergraduates  and 
graduates  with  their  careers  by 
providmg  uitcmships  and  hosting 
student  \isit5  to  REALOGIC 
offices.  Snyder  rccendy  established 
and  funded  die  REALOGIC 
Student  Organization  Program, 
which  provides  fmancial  support  for 
student  professional  organizations 
m  the  College  of  Busmess. 
"My  experiences  at  Ohio 
University  gave  me  a  balanced 
foundation  for  charging  full- 
force  into  my  business  career, 
which  has  been  successful 
beyond  my  greatest  dreams. 
Now.  It  only  makes  sense  to  give 

prepared  me  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  business 
opportunities  that  came  my  way. 
fvly  goal  is  to  share  my 
experiences  to  help  students 
appreciate  the  value  of  their 
Ohio  Univenity  education  and 
participate  in  ways  to  enhance 
the  overall  success  of  Ohio 
University. " 


pictures 


special  sectioru 


»  President  Robert  Glidoen  (left)  presents 

THE  CEREMONIAL  GIFT  of  an  Ohio  University 

watch  to  Se  Young  Yoon  (right),  chairman  of 

the  Seoul  Broadcasting  System  (SBS).  during 

the  university's  Asian  Alumni  Conference  on 

Communication  and  Business  in  Korea  in 

March.  The  stop  at  SBS  was  arranged  by 

executive  Hee  S.  Park  (center),  MA  '85,  PHD  '88, 

of  the  Korean  Alumni  Chapter.  Yoon  said  he 

was  interested  in  exploring  possible 

fellowships  and  scholarships  at  Ohio 

University  for  SBS  professionals  as  well  as 

internships  for  OU  students. 

Photo  Bryan  McNultv 


4  The  Alumni 
Awards  Banquet 

is  a  highlight  of 
Homecoming 
weekend  each  year. 
Here,  John  Ault 
(middle),  BBA  '90, 
and  John  Reynolds 
III,  BSCOM  'S7, 
compare  notes 
with  the  Bobcat. 

Photo:  Rick  fatica 


^  Alumni  regularly 

RETURN  TO  CAMPUS  to 

participate  in  panel 

discussions  and  meet 

with  students.  Here, 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning 

columnist  Clarence  Page, 

BSJ  '69,  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune  speaks  at  the 

April  conference  "1968 

Remembered." 

photo  Heather  HugheiThe  Post 


i  President  Robert  Glidden 
(left)  presents  a  framed 
Bobcat  print  to  John  Roush, 

BSED  '72,  at  a  Central  Virginia 
Chapter  event  in  early  April  in 
Richmond.  Glidden  appeared  at 
10  alumni  chapter  events  in 
1997-98.  Roush  became  the  new 
president  of  Centre  College  in 
Danville,  Ky.,  on  July  1. 

Photo:  Paige  Buchbinder 


^  Assistant  Professor  of  Dance 

Kevin  Giddins  performs  after  the 

Black  Alumni  Reunion  banquet  on 

campus  June  6.  The  events  attracted 

410  alumni,  making  for  one  of  the 

largest  reunions  ever 

Photo:  Bill  Graham 
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of  inttrest  to 


inttrest  to  • 

alumni 


Redesigned  Web  site  is  new  online  home  for  alumni 


Creating  Bobcat  cyber  relationships  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  news  from  the  Alumni  Association  and 
alumni  chapters  across  the  country  have  never  been 

On  May  s,  the  university  unveiled  its  expanded 
Web  page,  whicli  officials  call  a  one-step  online 
experience  for  Bobcats. 

The  new  Web  site,  developed  by  the  offices  of 
Alumni  Relations  and  Development  and  Akron-based 
Internet  Association  Corp.,  provides  a  host  of  new 
options. 

Tlic  site  is  accessed  by  selecting  "Alumni"  on  Ohio 
University's  Internet  front  door  at  wn'w.obiou.cdu/. 
It  also  can  be  reached  by  going  dirccdy  to 
www.ohiou.onlinccommunity.com.  The  Alumni 
Association  page  is  divided  into  four  areas:  Alumni 
Association;  Bobcats  On-Linc;  Alumni  Lynx;  and 
From  the  President's  Desk. 

■  Alumni  Association:  This  section  includes 
Alumni  Relations  staff  information;  biograpliics  of 
Ohio  University  alumni  board  members;  background 
on  the  Student  Alumni  Board;  and  a  history  and 
description  of  Konneker  Alumni  Center. 

■  Bobcats  On-Linc:  Alumni  need  to  register  with 
the  Alumni  Association  through  die  "site  registration" 
before  accessing  a  wide  range  of  online  information. 

By  clicking  on  "Online  Communit)'"  and  the 
"Networking  Circle"  link.  Bobcats  can  seek  out  odier 
alumni  with  similar  interests.  "Class  Notes"  will  allow 
alumni  to  post  information  on  promotions,  birthdays, 
,  births  and  memorials.  The  information 
1  days,  said  Rebecca  Reed, 


executive  dircaor  of  the  Internet  Association  Corp. 

Alumni  can  check  out  "Alumni  News"  for  the 
latest  from  chapters  across  the  world,  and  "The 
Discussion  Area"  allows  alums  to  post  material  onhne 
to  initiate  conversation  or  gain  feedback.  Reed  said 
"chat  rooms"  are  available  for  groups  of  alumni.  Some 
schools  have  held  small  online  "reunions"  using  the 
technology. 

Alumni  can  make  professional  connections 
dirough  the  "Alumni  Business  Exchange"  by  register- 
ing businesses  or  services  online.  A  Unk  to 
"Classifieds"  will  be  offered  to  alumni  as  a  free  service. 
Reed  said  alumni  can  simply  post  an  item  for  sale  or 
even  begin  an  online  auction. 

The  "Career  Alumni  Network"  link  will  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  world  of  Ohio  University  network- 
ing. One  section,  "Career  Center,"  allows  alumni  to 
post  resumes  and  employers  to  advertise  job  open- 
ings, The  '^Volunteering"  site  provides  an  opportuniti,' 
to  post  volunteer  requests  online,  widi  a  goal  of 
involving  more  Bobcats  in  volunteer  activities  and 

■  Alumni  Lyivc:  This  site  links  browsers  to 
information  on  alumni  chapters  and  chapter  leaders. 
Chapters  and  constituent  societies  can  update  news 
through  their  own  links. 

■  From  the  President's  Desk:  To  further 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  alumni  and  Ohio 
University,  "From  the  President's  Desk"  will  offer 
updated  information  on  issues  and  events  on  campus. 
Reed  said  audio  and  video  eventually  may  be  added  to 
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Nominations  due  Sept.  15  for 
recent  graduate,  service  awards 

Nominations  for  die  annual  Charles  J.  and 
Claire  O.  Ping  Recent  Graduate  Awards  and  die 
annual  Distinguished  Scr\'ice  Award  are  due 
Sept.  15.  Both  alumni  and  friends  are  eligible  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  awards  sponsored  by 
the  Alumni  Association. 

The  Ping  Award  honors  up  to  two  alumni  each 
year  who  are  leaders  in  their  communities  and  have 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  university-. 
Nominees  need  to  have  earned  a  degree  widiin  die 
past  IS  years. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  recognizes 
alumni  who  have  made  exceptional  contributions 
of  time,  talent  and  creativit)'  on  behalf  of  alumni 
chapters,  constituent  societies,  die  Alumni  As.socia- 
tion,  and  the  univcrsit)''s  colleges,  schools  and 

To  receive  nomination  forms  for  both  awards, 
write  to  Awards  Programs,  Ohio  Universit)' 
Alumni  Association,  P.O.  Box  428,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701-0428;  phone  (740)  s93-4?oo;  or  fax  {740) 
S93-4JIO. 


Wanted:  Alumni  sponsors  for 
student  Extern  Program 

Alumni  who  want  to  help  current  students  reach 
dieir  career  goals  need  only  look  as  far  as  the 
universit)''s  Extern  Program.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Student  Alumni  Board  and  tiie  offices  of  AJumni 
Relations  and  Career  Services,  the  "shadow" 
program  matches  working  alumni  with  students  for 
a  one-  or  two-week  cxtemship. 

Alumni  are  needed  to  sponsor  externships 
during  Ohio  Universit)''s  winter  break,  which  runs 
from  late  November  through  December.  Alumni 
are  responsible  for  arranging  hands-on  or  observa- 
tional experiences  for  students.  Alumni  arc  not 
expected  to  pay  or  provide 
housing  for  Extern  Program 
students,  but  housing 
assistance  is  encouraged. 

Alumni  interested  in 
participating  in  the  program 
should  contaa  the  Alumni 
Association  at  (''40)  593-4300 
for  more  information.  The 
deadline  for  responding  is 
Sept.  8. 


Alumni  Association  makes 
plans  for  six  trips  in  1999 

The  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
is  sponsoring  the  following  trips  for  alumni 
and  friends  as  part  of  its  Alumni  Travel 
Program  in  1999.  All  1998  trips  are  sold  out. 

■  Swiss  Winter  Escapade,  Feb.  18-25:  This 
mp  offers  the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
premier  ski  slopes  and  sightseeing.  The  price 
includes  six  nights  at  Intcrlarkcn's  five-star 
Victoria-Jungfrau  Grand  Hotel  and  Spa,  a 
Swiss  buffet  breakfast  each  day,  a  Swiss  wine 
and  cheese  mixer,  and  motor  coach  trip  to 
Grindelwald.- 

■  Waterways  of  Russia  (Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg),  May  zs-fune  6:  This  attractively 
priced  13-day  cruise  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  will  travel  along  Russia's  rivers  and 
lakes  and  into  the  heart  of  this  fascinating 
country.  The  cruise  will  be  aboard  die  Swiss- 
managed  M.V  Surkov,  a  ship  with  English- 
speaking  crew  and  passengers.  Food  from 
Western  Europe  is  prepared  by  Swiss  and 
German  chefs. 

■  AJumni  College  in  Scotland,  June  16-2^: 
Alumni  College  in  Scodand  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  popular  AJumni  Campus 
Abroad  programs.  The  144-ycar-old  Stirling 
Highland  Hotel  will  be  home  to  alumni  for 
seven  nights.  Tlie  tnp  includes  airfare  and 
transfers,  three  meals  per  day,  informative 
educational  programs,  and  visits  to  Loch 
Lomond,  Glenturret  Distillery,  Edinburgh 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

■  Village  Life  in  the  Cotswolds,  Aug.  i^- 
2?;  A  relaxing  nine-day  visit  to  the  Enghsh 

side  will  tcarurc  visits  to  Stratibrd- 
upon-Avon,  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester, 
\\'arwick  and  Derbyshire.  Seven  nights  of 
accommodations  will  include  fiiU  English 
breakfast,  two-course  lunch,  and  three- 
dinner  each  day  at  the  deluxe 
Cheltenham  Park  Hotel  in  Cheltenham  Spa. 

■  Village  Life  m  Ireland,  Oct.  io-i8: 
Tins  tnp  includes  airfare  from  New  York  to 
Shannon,  four  nights'  accommodations  at 
tiic  first-class  Muckross  Park  Hotel,  all 
meals,  two  tours,  lectures  on  Irish  history, 
and  an  evening  of  traditional  Irish  music 
and  dance.  The  trip  also  includes  scenic 
transfers  from  Killamey  to  Dublin,  three 
ights'  hotel  accommodations,  a  sightseeing 
featuring  Trinity  College,  a  lecture 
political  situation,  and  farewell 
ption  and  dinner. 

■  Ayumnj  College  in  Burgundy,  early  fall 
1999:  This  travel  and  learning  journey  to  France 
will  lead  to  the  hean  of  the  medieval  and  historical 
land  formed  by  the  Grand  Dukes.  The  tnp 
includes  airfare,  ail  meals  and  accommodations  in 
the  Le  Rempart  Hotel,  originally  a  guard  house 
built  in  the  15th  century.  The  trip  includes 
informative  educational  programs  and  several 


For  additional  information  on  these  trips, 
write  or  call  Judith  Johnson,  Alumni  Travel, 
Konneker  Alumni  Center,  P.O.  Box  428,  Athens, 
Ohio  45701-0428;  call  (740)  593-4300;  fax  (740) 
593-4310;  or  e-mail  jjohnson5@ohiou.edu. 


To  receive  an  Extern  Program  application,  fill  out  this  coupon  and  m 
to  Extern  Program,  Konneker  Alumni  Center.  PO  Box  428,  Athens, 
Ohio  45701-0428,  or  fax  it  to  (740)  593-4310 
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'There  is  Only  One  OHIO' 

is  theme  for  Homecoming  '98 

Ohio  University  will  demonscrate  why  there  is 
no  room  for  debate  when  it  comes  to  tradition 
during  Homecoming  weekend  Oct.  16-18.  The 
theme  for  the  weekend  is  "There  Is  Only  One 
OHIO." 

This  year's  activities  will  begin  with  the 
traditional  bonfire  on  Friday  near  Peden  Stadium 
and,  later  that  night,  the  Alumni  Association  will 
recognize  the  top  alumni  of  the  year  at  its  annual 
awards  banquet. 

Don't  let  the  action  pass  you  by  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  Oa.  17,  when  the  annual 
Homecoming  Parade  begins  at  the  corner  of 
Morrifl^venue  and  East  State  Street  and  swings 
through  Shens  and  the  Ohio  University  campus. 

The  Bobcat  football  team,  in  its  fourth  season 
under  Coach  lim  Grobe,  will  face  the  University 
of  Akron  in  a  Homecoming  batde  with  Mid- 
American Conference  implications.  The  Bobcats 
finished  8-j  last  year  and  are  expected  to  challenge 
for  their  first  conference  tide  since  1968  (see 
related  story  on  page  13). 

The  Homecoming  game  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  noon  Saturday  at  Peden  Stadium, 
but  is  subject  to  change  because  of  time  slots  for 
television. 

The  Big  Top  Extravaganza  again  will  be  a 
center  of  attention  on  game  day.  "Rings"  of 
interest  will  include  the  Marching  110,  the  Alumni 
Band  and  Bobcat  cheerleaders.  Several  colleges  wiU 
offer  display  tables  and  tents  with  Information  for 
alumni  and  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

Before  leaving  Athens,  be  sure  to  catch 
Saturday  night's  annual  Homecoming  concert  at 
8  p.m.  at  Grover  Center.  The  concert  is  part  of  the 
campus'  Performing  Arts  Senes.  The  featured 
artists  had  not  been  announced  as  of  early  June. 

For  area  lodging  during  Homecoming 
weekend,  call  the  Athens  County  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  at  1-800-878-9767-  Football  tickets 
can  be  ordered  by  calling  the  Athlenc  Ticket  Office 
at  1-800-575-CATS,  and  Homecoming  concert 
tickets  can  be  purchased  by  calling  (740)  593-1780 
between  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  (EST)  weekdays. 

For  Homecoming  updates  and  a  detailed 
schedule  of  campus  events,  check  the  Alumni 
Association  Web  site  at 
www.ohioa.onlinecoimn  unity,  com. 

Pregamers  again  planned 
before  Bobcat  football  games 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  and  the 
Athletics  Department  will  again  sponsor  prcgame 
tailgate  gatherings  before  each  Ohio  University 
football  game  —  home  and  on  the  road  —  durmg 
the  1998  season. 

Alumni  with  correct  addresses  on  file  with  the 
university  will  receive  notification  of  pregamers  in 
advance  of  games  in  their  areas. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Tailgreat 
at  the  Riverfront  pregame  get-together  will  take 
place  before  each  home  game  along  die  Hocking 
River,  across  from  Peden  Stadium. 

Selea  Bobcat  football  games  will  be  regionally 
televised  by  the  university's  Ohio  Sports  Network 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  season.  Select  affiliates 
m  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  will  again 


Football, 

cheerleaders, 

THE  Alumni 

Band  and  the 

Bobcat 

all  are  part  of  the 
Homecoming 
tradition  at  Ohio 
University.  This 
year's  event  takes 
place  the  weekend 
of  Oct.  16-18,  with 
the  Bobcats 
meeting  Mid- 
American 
Conference  rival 
Akron  on  the  field. 


carry  the  games.  Fox  Sports  also  may  televise  at 
least  one  Bobcat  game. 

Alumni  around  die  world  can  listen  to  live 
radio  broadcasts  of  Bobcat  football  games  over  the 
Internet  at  bnp://\\'\vw.Kom.ohiou.eciu/bobc3ts. 
Users  need  a  RealAudio  player  and  at  least  a  i4-4k 
bps  modem  connection  to  listen  to  the  games  and 
Coach  Jim  Grobe's  postgamc  comments. 

Athletics  department  officials  urge  fans  to  order 
uckcts  as  soon  as  possible.  Three  home  games  were 
sold  out  last  year  and  the  home  contest  with 
Marshall  Oa,  10  was  close  to  selling  out  in  early 
June.  Single-game  ticket  prices  range  from  $10  to 
$12  and  season  tickets  are  Sji  and  $4S-  Call  1-800- 
S7S-CATS. 


6-1-4  no  more 

If  you  want  to  get  through 
Ohio  University  on  die  first 
attempt,  we  advise  using  die  740 
area  code. 

The  614  area  code  became 
history  on  June  6,  when  all  of 
Southeastern  Ohio  and  most 
bordering  Columbus  switched  to  740.  Dialing 


either  prefix  had  been  optional  for 
several  months. 

The  change  to  740  aifects 
Athens  and  all  five  Ohio  University 
regional  campuses. 

Ohio  University  officials  ask 
long-distance  callers  experiencing 
problems  to  contaa  their  own 
phone  company. 


1998                   h 

football  schedule      | 

Sept.  3 

At  North  Carolina  St. 

Sept.  12 

At  Wisconsin 

Sept.  19 

EAST  CAROLINA 

Sept.  26 

At  Western  Michigan 

Oct.  3 

At  Bowling  Green 

Oct.  10 

MARSHALL 

Oct,  17 

AKRON  (Homecoming) 

Oct.  24 

OPEN 

Oct.  31 

At  Miami 

Nov.  7 

EASTERN  MICHIGAN 

Nov.  14 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Nov  21 

At  Kent 

All  home 

games  in  CAPS.  Game  times 

were  not  available  as  of  early  June.          | 
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California 

loi  Angetes 

July  25:  Beethoven  concert  with  fireworks 
Contact  Monroe  SIdvin.  (310)837-7329 

San  Francisco 

July  26-  Giants-Reds  baseball  game 
Contact:  Michelle  Obyc.  (415)  291-6543 

Sept.  12:  Angel  Island  picnic 

Contact:  Michelle  Obyc.  (415)291-8543 

Colorado 

Denver 

July  22:  Rockies-Reds  baseball  game 
Contact:  Sarah  Duiski.  (303)  759-5655 

September  (date  TBA):  AIDS  walk 

Conracf.  Margaret  Foderaro.  (303)  338-9369 

Oct.  31:  Ohio-Miami  football  game/ 
Ohio  Sports  Network  telecast 

Contact:  Tom  Edwards,  (303)  693-0379 

Colorado  Springs 

Aug.  22:  Community  service  event 
Confacr,'  Ralph  Phillips.  (719)  473-3788 

District  of  Columbia 

Aug.  23  Orioles-Indians  baseball  game 
Cor)tact.  Barbara  Matthews.  (703)  276-6498 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Sept.  12:  Ohio-Wisconsin  football  pregame 
Contact:  Kim  Geiger,  (773)  244-01 16 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

August  (date  TBA);  Student/alumni  reception 
Conracf  Steve  Porter.  (317)  251-9828 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Juiy  (date  TBA);  Ohio-Miamj  alumni  Softball 

game  and  cookout 

Contact:  Bob  Markley.  (508)  747-4491 

Upper  New  York 

Batavia 

Aug.  23:  Second  annual  picnic 

at  Kiwanis  Park 

Contact  Steve  Couladis,  (716)631-0874 

North  Carolina 

Raleigh/Durham 

Sept.  3:  Ohio-North  Carolina  State  football 
Contact:  Brian  Rudy.  (919)  677-0084 


Ohio 

Akron 

Nov  21   Ohio-Kent  football  pregame 
Contact:  Mike  Johnson.  (330)  499-3223 

Cincinnati 

July  18:  Reds-Padres  baseball  game 
Confacf;  Christian  Feduchak, 
(513)871-0502 

Aug  22:  Trip  to  River  Downs 
Contact:  Christian  Feduchak. 
(513)871-0502 

Cleveland 

July  25.  Women's  Club  of  Cleveland's 
Blossom  music  festival  featunng 
"An  Evening  with  Gershwin" 
Confacr  Mary  Jane  Cariens, 
(216)991-4139 

July  25:  Harvard  on  the  Hocking 

Golf  Classic 

Contact:  Bob  Sberna.  (216)  579-2033 

Aug.  10-13:  Women's  Club  of  Greater 
Cleveland  bus  trip  to  the  Big  Apple 
Contaa:  Carol  Baucher.  (440)  942-8627 

Columbus 

July  25:  Mud  volleyball  benefit 

for  epilepsy 

Contact:  Julie  Dinan.  (614)891-5846 

August  (date  TBA):  Golf  outing 
Contact:  Julie  Dinan,  (614)  891-5846 

Dayton 

Aug.  2:  Steak  fry  and  wine  tasting 
with  guest  speaker 
Contacr.  Christine  Winters, 
(937)434-1290 

Aug.  23:  Admitted  Students  and  Parents 
Reception  with  guest  speaker 
Contact:  Nancy  Klimo,  (937)  885-2979 

Southeastern 

July  1 8  Buffet  dinner  &  Ohio  Valley 
Summer  Theater's  "Big  River;  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn" 
Confacr.-  Judith  Johnson.  (740)  593-4300 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

July  17:  Pittsburgh  Zoo  event 
Confacr.'  Jeremy  Stanforth. 
(412)563-1214 

Aug.  14:  Sandcastle  Day 

Confacf;  Jenn  Highfield.  (412)  276-1230 


news 


Honors  Tutorial 
College  turns  25 

About  40  alumni  returned  to  campus 
for  Honors  Tutorial  College's  25tli 
anniversary  reunion  May  15-17.  Several 
individuals  were  recognized  for  their 
contributions  to  the  college. 

Winners  of  the  Honorary  Alumni 
Award  were  Barbara  Calcndine,  senior 
secrctar)'  for  Honors  Tutorial  College  for 
22  years,  and  Jeanette  Grasselli  Brown,  BS 
'50  and  HON  '78,  who  was  commended 
for  her  ability  to  motivate  others  and  a 
fijnd-raising  endowment  she  established 
tliat  enables  students  to  pursue  research, 
attend  conferences  and  travel  abroad. 

The  college's  Board  of  Visitors  created 
the  Special  Founders'  Award  to  recognize 
the  effort  that  went  into  establishing 
Honors  Tutorial  College.  Receiving  the 
award  were  Margaret  Cohn,  assistant 
director  of  the  college  from  197:!  to  1977 
and  direaor  and  then  dean  from  1977  to 
r99s,  and  Ellcry  B.  Galos,  founder  and 
direaor  of  the  college  from  1972  to  1977. 

John  Susany,  AB  '83,  an  Akron  attor- 
ney and  new  president  of  the  OU  AlLunni 
Board  of  Directors,  was  die  first  recipient 
of  the  Outstanding  Graduate  Award. 

In  odier  news  about  alumni  group.s: 

■  University'  College  is  seeking 
individuals  to  serve  on  a  new  alumni 
board  of  advisers.  Those  interested  are 
asked  to  contact  Susan  Berg  at 

(740)  59J-2492  or  e-mail  her  at 
bcrg@03k.C3ts.ohiou.edu. 

■  The  Modern  Languages  Department 
and  the  Study  Abroad  Program  m  die 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  planning 

a  reumon  Oct.  23-25. 

The  weekend  will  include  the  30th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Program  and  an  open  house  at  the 
remodeled  and  expanded  Gordy  Hall. 
The  reunion  will  include  a  reception,  a 
banquet  and  entertainment. 

Alumni  with  current  addresses  on  file 
with  the  university  will  receive  registration 
information  later  this  summer.  For  further 
information,  contaa  Phil  Richardson, 
Language  Lab,  Ellis  Hall,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio  45701-2979  or  e-mail 
richardson@  ouvaxa.cats.ohiou.edu. 

■  More  tiian  150  students,  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Ohio  University  Sports 
Administration  and  Facility  Management 
Program  gathered  in  Athens  April  23-25  to 
take  part  in  die  program's  26th  annual 
symposium.  The  event  provided  opportu- 
nities for  professional  development  and 
networking  with  aJumni  and  sports 
industry  leaders.  Tim  Joyce,  BBA  V8,  MSA 
'79,  vice  president  of  global  sales  for  Nike, 
was  presented  the  1998  Sports  Administra- 
tion Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 
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The  Fund  for 
OHIO 

Private  Support  Ensuring  Public  Excellence 

The  Ohio  University  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  869 

Athens.  Ohio  45701-0869 

(800)  592-FUND 


The  Fund  for  Ohio 

Annual  G ivi n^  at  Ohio  University 


Private  support  makes  a  daily  difference  at 
Ohio  University'.  The  generous  support  of 
alumni  and  friends  has  affected  Wrtually 
e\'cry  aspect  of  die  uni\'ersity,  from 
increased  scholarship  support  and  expansion  of  our 
research  abilities  to  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  an  outstanding  faculty'  and  smdcnt  body.  By 
participating  in  The  Fund  for  Ohio,  the  armual 
giving  campaign  for  Ohio  Universit)',  you  can  join 
in  our  continuing  efforts  to  further  our  educational 
horizons.  Give  to  the  area  of  your  dioice  todav. 


Help  make  a  difference! 


Athletics  Department 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

College  of  Business 

College  of  Communication 

College  of  Education 

Russ  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

College  of  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

Honors  Tutorial  College 

University  College 

University  Libraries 

Center  for  International  Studies 
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Director  has  Marietta  musicians 
marching  in  the  right  direction 


Students  are  flying  into  the  band  room  to 
deposit  their  instruments  and  shout  greetings 
before  heading  to  class.  The  phone  is  ringing 
persistently  as  the  answering  machine  prepares 
to  pick  up  and  direct  the  caller  to  leave  a 
message. 

Yet  in  all  the  confusion  that  marks  the  stan 
of  his  day,  Marshall  Kimball,  BMUS  '72,  MM 
'75,  doesn't  miss  a  beat  as  he  shares  with  a  visitor 
the  accomplishments  of  Marietta  Cit\'  Schools' 
instrumental  music  program  and  its  Wall  of 
Sound  marching  band. 

Kimball,  48,  has  taken  the  band  to  ninth- 
and  iith-place  finishes  at  the  Bands  of  America 
Grand  Nationals,  the  only  national  contest  for 
high  school  marching  bands.  The  Wall  of  Sound 
skipped  that  competition  last  year  in  favor  of  a 
50-hour  bus  ride  to  Miami,  where  the  185- 
member  band  marched  in  the  nationally 
televised  Orange  Bowl  Parade  on  New  Year's 
Eve  night. 

Kimball  teaches  instrumental  music  to  sixth- 
through  i2th-graders,  directs  the  band  and  chairs 
the  music  department  for  Marietta  schools, 
which  he  joined  in  1975. 

Kimball  says  10  percent  of  his  seniors  pursue 


careers  in  music,  most  as 
educators.  While  that's 
considered  a  pretty  high 
percentage,  he  hopes  100 
percent  of  his  students  take 
awav  the  discipline,  work 
ethic  and  appreciation  for 
the  arts  diat  music  instruc- 
tion can  impart. 

"The  most  important 
thing  to  me  is  that  they 
become  good  music 
consumers  and  supporters 
of  the  fine  arts,"  he  says. 

Kimball's  efforts 
haven't  gone  unnoticed  in 
Marietta,  where  the  Wall 
of  Sound  is  a  sought-after 
attraction  and  source  of  much  civic  pride.  He 
won  the  1998  Cinzen  of  die  Year  Award  from 
the  Marietta  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
add  to  other  honors  he's  collected. 

He  remains  active  at  Ohio  University  as 
weU,  serving  on  the  School  of  Music's  Society 
of  Aiumm  and  Friends  and  its  Southeastern 
Ohio  Music  Education  Task  Force.  He  also 


hosts  student  teachers  from  OU. 

Kimball,  who  played  percussion  with  the 
Marching  no  as  an  undergraduate,  counts 
Professors  James  Stewart  and  Richard  Wetzel 
and  Associate  Professor  Margene  Stewart  as 
mentors,  colleagues  and  fnends. 

—  Mary  Alice  Casey 


Entertainment  promotion  is  magical  work 


Lee  Marshall's  success  story 

and  this  photo  were  featured 

in  the  November  Cleveland 


Lee  Marshall  spends  his  days 
making  fnends.  That  those  friends 
mclude  magician  David  Coppcrficld, 
members  of  the  rock  bands  Lynrd 
Skynrd  and  Fleetwood  Mac,  and  pop 
singer  Janet  Jackson  is  nothing 
imusual  for  Marshall,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of 
Magicworks  Entertainment  in 
Aurora  in  suburban  Cleveland. 

MarshaU,  BSC  '78,  a  Pittsburgh 
native,  co-founded  the  promotion 
and  markcang  company  in  1984. 
_      Copperfield  was  one  of  his  first 

a  clients.  Now  a  thriving  entertain- 
ment company,  Magicworks 
manages,  promotes  and  controls 
merchandising  for  several  Broadway  musicals, 
performing  artists  and  even  the  live  touring 
version  of  Nickelodeon's  "Rugrats"  television 
series,  the  nation's  top-rated  children's  show. 

High-profile  clientele  helped  make 
Magicworks  a  multimillion-dollar  company 
that  grossed  $--1.5  million  m  1996.  But,  Marshall 


Superintendent  in  a  class  of  her  own 


Schools  in  Iowa  City  are  different. 

One  school's  playground  is  part  of  a  cit\'  park 
system.  A  full  gym  for  adults  and  a  dav  care 
center  for  children  are  among  features  of  the 
newest  school  building,  which  doubles  as  a 
community  center.  A  community  reading  month 
is  sponsored  by  a  local  bank,  which  funds 
weeklong  visits  to  the  school  district  by  nation- 
ally known  children's  authors. 

These  and  other  innovations  in  the  Iowa  City 
Community  School  Distria  have  earned 
Superintendent  Barbara  Grohc,  MED  '68,  the 
respea  of  her  peers  and  the  tide  of  1998  National 
Superintendent  of  the  Year  from  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  Grohe 
and  49  other  state  superintendents  of  the  year 
competed  for  the  national  honor,  which  was 
decided  by  a  team  of  educators  and  business 
people  representing  the  association. 

The  award  came  with  a  $10,000  scholarship 
to  be  passed  along  to  a  student  at  Grohc's  high 
school  ahna  mater  in  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  a 
gold  medallion  and  a  $2,000  savings  bond. 
Grohe's  school  distria  is  the  eighth- largest  in 
Iowa,  with  10,500  students  ft-om  a  diverse  mix  of 
international,  minority,  affluent  and  needy 
families. 


Grohe  has  countered  financial  limitations 
that  challenge  today's  schools  by  establishing 
strong  ties  between  her  distria  and  the  comm 
unity.  The  number  of  partnerships  benveen 
schools  and  businesses  has  increased  from  25 
when  she  became  superintendent  in  1990  to 
250  today. 

Volunteers  also  are  vital,  donating 
thousands  of  hours  a  year  to  the  schools  —  so 
much  time,  in  fact,  that  school  officials  have 
estimated  the  work  would  cost  the  distria 
Si  miUion  annually  if  the  community 
members  earned  minimum  wage. 

"I  believe  that  children  who  get  a  quality 
education  have  a  bener  chance  at  a  successfi.1l 
life,"  Grohe  says.  "Adults  have  a  responsibility 
to  give  that  chance  to  as  many  children  as 
possible." 

Grohe's  career  in  education  began  in  1968 
when  she  took  a  job  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher  with  New  Kensington-Arnold  schools 
in  her  hometown.  She  also  worked  as  a  teacher 
and  administrator  in  Wisconsin  before  taking 
the  post  in  Iowa  City. 

Besides  the  master's  in  education  she 
received  from  OU  in  1968,  Grohe  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  education  at  Clarion  (Pa.) 


says,  "the  way  I  measure  success  is  by  how 
many  people  in  the  business  I  can  call  fticnds. 
It's  a  relationship  business." 

Promoting  regional  concerts  while  studying 
to  be  an  engineer  at  Lorain  County  Community 
College  sparked  Mar-shall's  interest  in  the 
entertainment  industry. 

His  guidance  counselor  suggested  he  attend 
Ohio  University,  where  Marshall  —  as  a 
member  of  a  campus  concert  committee  — 
helped  bring  Steve  Martin,  Gary  Wright,  the 
Outiaws,  and  Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer  to 
campus  in  the  late  1970s. 

"OU  let  me  be  an  entrepreneur  in  an 
educauonal  setting,"  Marshall  says.  "When  I  got 
out  of  school,  I  could  use  my  skills  in  a  practical 
way"  Those  skills  helped  guide  his  company  to 
a  fifth-place  ranking  among  Performance 
magazine's  highest-grossing  promoters  in 
America. 

Marshall  manages  to  keep  his  business  close 
to  home,  staying  in  the  Cleveland  area  rather 
than  relocating  to  New  York,  the  hub  of 
entertainment  promotion.  Marshall,  his  wife, 
Karen,  and  their  two  daughters  live  a  half-mile 
from  the  brick,  turn-of-the-century  house  that  is 
home  to  Magicworks  in  Aurora. 

—  Clare  Warmke,  B5J  '98 
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Barbara  Grohe  reads  to  Iowa  City  k.ndergartners. 

Photo  Scott  Nomsllov^a  City  Press-Otizen 
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Ronald  H.  Abraham, 
BBA'S3 
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1940s 

Martha  Gal*  Fraw,  BSED 
'47,  is  planning  ro  partici- 
pjlc  in  a  delegation  to  rhc 
Czech  Republic,  Poland  and 
Hungary  to  help  improve 
relations  between  the  U,S 
and  those  countries.  She  hax 
participated  in  Global  Vol- 
unteer* programs  to  reach 
English  in  niral  China  ar 
Xi'an  Univeriity  and  along 
the  southern  coastline  of 
Indonesia.  Frew  is  retired 
and  lives  in  Columbus. 

1950s 

Allan  Jay  Brogan, 
BSCOM  '51,  received  the 
1907  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award  from  the  Maumce 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for 


his  CI 


othec 


munity.  An  attorney, 
Brogan  has  served  on  the 
Maumee  City  Council  and 
several  community- based 
committees.  Maumec  is  a 
suburb  of  Toledo. 


1960s 


James  Culp,  BFA  '60,  was 

selected  by  AV  Video  and 
Multimedia  Producer  maga- 
zine as  one  of  Us  "Top  loo 
Producers"  of  1997- Culp 
owns  his  own  production 
company  and,  in  t989, 
founded  the  Film  History 
Foundation  to  produce 
history-based  TV  donimen- 
tarics.  He  lives  in  the  San 
Francisco  area. 

Mart  VandarLInd,  MS 
'60,  PHD  '64,  of  Dublin  is 
group  executive  vice  presi- 
dent at  Battcllc  Memorial 


He 


mental  business  in  the  areas 
of  healtli,  transportation, 
human  services,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agenc)',  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA. 

Fran  Gullbault  MED 
'61,  boys  basketball  coach 
at  St.  Henry  High  School  in 
West  Central  Ohio,  this  past 
season  became  the  fifth 
coach  in  Ohio  history  to 
reach  6oo  victories.  After  J7 
years  at  St.  Henry, 
Guilbault  has  amassed  a 
ftij-207  record  and  three 


Brant  T.  StoJIiov,  B5ME 
'61.  MS  '64,  rcccntl\  ^om 
pleicd  nk-\'.i/urn<ner.a 
book  published  by  Indus- 
trial Press  that  covers  the 
design  and  application  of 
valves  used  in  process  in- 
dustries and  power  plants. 


BBA  '63,  IS  general  cam- 
paign chairman  of  Broward 
State  of  Israel  Bonds,  an 


offering  securities  issued  by 
the  government  of  Israel. 
Abraham  i< 


from  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Larry  Klnnaar,  BSJ  '63, 

received  the  Leadership 
Award  from  the  Dajton 
Chapter  of  the  Intcmarional 
Association  of  Business 
Communicators.  He  is 
director  of  community 
relations  for  Hospice  of 
Dayton  and  serves  as  a 
consultant  to  other  Ohio 
hospices 

Mlk«  Buscamt,  BSED 
'66,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Quest  International, 
the  Newark-based  police 
prevention  and  youth  advo- 
cacy organization.  He  also 
was  selected  to  attend 
President  Clinton's  White 
House  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Youth,  Drug  Use 
and  Violence. 

Thomas  A.  Jaswald,  8S 
'66,  is  vice  president  of 
human  resources  for  PNC 
Mortgage  in  Vernon  Hills, 
III.  A  member  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Planning 
SiKieiy  and  the  Society  for 
Industrial/Organizational 
Psychology,  he  resides  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  III 

Douglas  Fagan,  BSED 
'67,  began  a  one-year  term 
in  February  as  president  of 
the  +6,ooo-mcmbcr  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals. 
Fagan  is  principal  of  Rocky 
River  High  School  in  sub- 
urban Cleveland. 

Michael  L.  Johnson,  BSJ 
'67,  IS  die  new  vice  presi- 


dcnt- 


sfor 


The  Timkcn  Co.,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  bearings 
and  alloy  steels  based  in 
Canton.  lohnson  is  the 
company's  chief  communi- 
cations executive  for  world- 
wide operations. 

Gary  Kiitchar,  MA  '67,  is 

senior  economist  for  a 
$4  billion  dam  being  built 
m  Xiaolangdi,  China.  The 
dam  will  be  China's  second- 
largest  and  will  protect  the 
region  against  severe  Hood- 
ing it  has  experienced  for 
thousands  of  years.  Kutcher 
is  an  appraising  economist 
for  the  World  Bank,  which 
is  Bnancing  the  project.  He 
lives  in  Rockvillc,  Md. 


Mary  K.  McClelland,  BSJ 
■67,  has  been  named  the 
1998  Social  Worker  of  the 
Year  by  Region  7  of  the 
Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
rional  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  She  is  director  of 
protective  services  for  Mont- 
gomery County  Children 
Services,  where  she  has 
worked  for  17  years. 

Douglas  D.  Shumakar, 

BS  '67,  is  a  fine  arts  pho- 
tographer based  in  Boiling 
Springs,  Pa.  He  retired  in 
i99(  as  a  senior  technical 
associate  at  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  Rochester,  NY. 


T  of  Cin 


nati  Milacron  Inc.  by  the 
company's  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  is  responsible  for 
the  company's  global  trca- 
sur>'  functions  and  corporate 
information  systems,  The 
company  is  a  suppher  to  the 
metal  working  and  plastics 
processing  industries. 

Lois  S.  Siegel,  BSJ  '68, 

MA  '70,  is  a  free-lance  film- 
maker, viTiter,  photographer 
and  casting  direaor  hving  m 
Montreal  and  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Her  documentary 
films  "Stunt  People"  and 
"Baseball  Girls"  have  won 
international  film  awards. 
She  has  taught  film  at  John 
Abbott  College  11 
and  video  production  ^ 
University  of  Ottawa. 


BSNSS  '69,  is  a  ^cul^ 
member  with  the  University 
of  Akron's  School  of  Speech 
Language  Pathology'  and 
Audiology.  She  has  worked 
in  public  school,  clinical  and 
unu'ersity  settings  o\  cr  the 
course  of  her  career,  and 
specializes  in  teaching  and 
research  in  phonologic  dis- 

Stuart  Stein,  BSJ  '69,  was 

named  Salesman  of  the  Year 
by  the  furniture  manufac- 
turer American  Leather. 
Based  in  Bcachwood,  Stein 
is  responsible  for  sales  in 
Ohio  and  five  surrouiuling 


1970s 


James  R.  Van  Etten,  BSIT 
'70,  MBA  '71.  has  been 
named  general  manager/ 
business  support  for  The 
Timken  Go's  North  and 
South  Amcnca  Bearing 
Business  Group  in  Canton. 


Donald  Hall,  PHD '71, 

year  career  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Akron's 
School  of  Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology, 
Appointed  professor  of 
communicative  disorders  in 
1988,  Hall  served  as  assis- 

dean  of  the  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts, 

Gayle  N.  Anderson,  BSJ 
'72,  is  the  fint  female  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater 
Winston-Salem  (N.C) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
She  had  been  cxccurivc  vice 
president  since  1989  and,  in 
1996,  was  a  delegate  10  the 
Non -Governmental  Organi- 
zations' Forum  at  the  U.N. 
Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Women  in  Beijing, 

Jim  Ooutt  BSED  '7Z, 
MA  '74,  is  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Medina  County 
Economic  Development 
Corp.  south  of  Cleveland. 

Leslee  Wilkins  Miraldi, 
AB  '73,  MA  *: 

ner  at  the  law  firm  of 
Bencsch,  Fricdiandcr, 
Coplan&Arnofrin 
Cleveland.  Her  practice 
focuses  on  representing 
aal  lendors  in  bu 


Deborah  L.  Rather,  AB 
'73,  is  vice  president,  diver- 
sity, of  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons  Inc.,  a  U.S.  subsid- 
iary of  The  Seagram  Co. 
Ltd.  She  works  in  New 
York  Cit>', 

Robert  Beeken.  MS  '74, 

has  been  appointed  associ- 
ate vnce  chancellor  for  per- 
sonnel and  budget  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stevens  Pomt.  He  also  is  a 
professor  of  physics  and 
astronomy.  He  twice  served 

chanccUor. 

Spence  Porter,  MFA  '74, 

«'as  cxpcacd  to  open  his 
play  "Hippol^Tus"  in  late 
June  at  die  Plan  B  Theater 
Company  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


cations  for  LCI  Interna- 
tional in  McLean,  Va,  The 
company  pro\'ides  voice  and 

business  and  residential 

i.  She  joined  LCFs 
iS  division  in 


Tony  Buba,  MFA  '76,  was 

Year  by  the  Pittsburgh  Cen- 
ter of  the  Arts,  the  first 
filmmaker  to  earn  the 
honor.  Buba  has  received 


1980s 


honors  for  his  films,  many 
of  which  examine  the  indus- 
trial decline  in  America. 

David  K.  Creamer,  BBA 
'76,  is  the  new  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  busi- 
ness at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. The  university's  chief 
fiscal  oflTicer,  he  oversees  a 
$288.6  milhon  budget  for 
the  eight- campus  system. 
He  held  the  same  job  at  the 


Uni 


if  Alaska. 


Mary  Beth  Bardln,  BSJ 
'77,  is  senior  vice  president- 
public  affairs  and  communi- 
cations for  GTE  Corp.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  She  joined 
GTE  in  1988. 

Dan  Parker,  BSC  '77,  has 

been  named  sales  consultant 
at  Medical  Mutual  of  Ohio's 
Cincinnati  office.  He  is 
responsible  for  company 
group  sales  and  service  m 
Southwestern  Ohio. 

Howard  M.  Part  M.D., 
BS  '78,  IS  interim  dean  of 
the  Wright  State  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Part, 
who  (orned  the  medical 
school's  faculty  in  19S8,  had 
served  as  associate  dean  for 
facult)'  and  clinical  affairs 

been  selected  for  the  School 
of  Medicine  Tcachmg  Excel- 
lence Award  by  medical 

students. 

Ellen  Ward,  BA  '78.  is  the 

author  of  World-Oiss  Tele- 

Dcvdopmcnt,  published  in 
June  by  Artech  House. 
Ward  is  a  tclccommuni ca- 
nons consultant  in  die 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Veanise  "Gina"  Ruffin 
Moore,  BSJ  '79,  is  associ- 
ate public  information  of- 
ficer at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  She  is  a  former 
reporter  and  producer  for 
Cincinnari  radio  and  TV 


JoAnn  Riley,  BSJ  '73,  is 

director  of  marketing  of  the 
Eagle  Realt>'  Group  m 


Rick  L.  Risner,  BA  '79, 

has  opened  his  own  law 
office  in  Toledo  in  associa- 
don  witli  the  firm  of 
Calamunci,  Groth,  Joelson 
&  Walcrius  Co. 


Margaret  Wright 
Bowen,  AB  '80.  is  broad- 
cast traffic  and  production 
manager  at  HMS  Partners 
Advertising  in  Columbus. 
She  lives  in  Lancaster  with 
her  husband,  Stephen. 

Brian  O'Neal,  BSC  '81, 

IS  \ice  president  of 
children's  programs  for 
CBS  Entertainment  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and 
programming  of  CBS-TVs 
Saturday  morning  sched- 


Jane  Feeback 
HertensteJn,  BSED  '82, 

rcccndy  published  Orp/iai 
GiW.  The  Memoir  of  a 
Chicago  Bag  L^dy,  a  non- 
ficrion  account  of  an  eld 
crly  homeless  woman's 
of  pain  and  abuse.  The 
bcx>k  was  favorably  re- 
viewed by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  She  also  is  the 
author  of  a  children's  pic- 
ture book  titled  Home  is 
Where  Wc  Live:  Life  at  3 
Shelter  through  3  Young 
Girl's  Eyes. 


life 


Inno  Pat  Chuba 
Okpalaeze,  MA  '83, 

administrative  secretary  of 
the  Anambra  State  Na- 
tional Elcaorai  Commis- 
sion of  Nigeria,  has  been 
selected  to  appear  in  the 
i^th  edition  of  Marquis 
Who's  Who  in  the  World. 

Brian  Tarcy,  BSJ  '83,  co- 
authored  TTic  Complete 
Idiot's  Guide  to  Business 

agemcnl  consultant  Hap 
Klopp.  Tarcy  lives  in 
Falmouth,  Mass. 

Timothy  G.  Broseke, 
BSIT  '84,  IS  among  three 
employees  of  Mobil 
Chemical  Co.'s  Films  Divi- 
sion who  received  the 
Bicor  Award  for  outstand- 
ing contributions,  dedica- 
tion, leadership  and  ongo- 


ing 


s  of  the  company's 
sales  force.  Broseke,  of 
Walworth,  NY,  is  a  manu- 
facturing an  ay  1st. 

Marlene  Wiseman 
Jones,  MA  '84,  retired  as 

a  reading  teacher  for 
Zanesvillc  City  Schools  in 
July  1997.  Dunng  three 
decades  of  work  in  educa- 


tion, she  a 
time  reading  ii 
Muskingum  Area  Technical 
College. 
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Trustees'  Academy 


In  the  30-plus  yearesince  the  Trustees'  Academy 
'  iuBded»the  pfincpe.pf  supporting  academic 
excellence  has  remained  constant  The  academy  fulfills 
an  influential  and  sigmficarit^fole  in  the  life  of  Ohio 
University 

A  Trustees'  Academy  membership  demonstrates  a 
belief  and  investment  m  Ohio  University  and  its  future 
The  academy  is  the  university's  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  giving  society  and  its  members  are  a  special 
...part  of  the  university  family  They  have  made  a 
significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  students, 
faculty  and  staff  By  |Oming  the  Trustees'  Academy  new 
members  demonstrate  to  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
alumni  arid  friends  that  Ohio  University  is  indeed  a 
meritorious  investment   The  academy  recently 
welcomed  1 1  new  members 

The  siK  giving  levels  within  the  Trustees'  Academy 
are  the  Margaret  Boyd  Society  ($15,000  cash/$45,000 
deferred).  Wiltiam  H  Scott  Circle  (S25,000/J75,000), 
William  H  McGutfey  Fellows  ($50.000/S300,000).  John 
C.  Baker  Council  ($100.000/$300,000).  Third  Century 
Society  ($500,000/$  1  5  million),  and  President's  Cabinet 
($1  milliori/$3  million) 

Those  interested  in  more  information  can  contact 
Susan  Downard,  assistant  director  for  stewardship 


programs  and  Trustees'  Academy  Development  Offic 
304  McGuffey  Hall.  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701 ,  or  visit  the  World  Wide  Web  site  at 
wwwxats-ohiou.edu/--develop/index.html 

New  members  and  their  designations  include: 


Margaret  Boyd 
Society 

George  Matthew 

Vernon  R  and  Manon 
Alden  Library  Endow- 


William  H.  Scott 
Circle 

Robert  and  Phyllis 
Butner 

The  Robert  and  Phyllis 
Butner  Scholarship  in 
Mathematics 

M.  Carolyn  Clutter 
•36,  '49 

Carolyn  Clutter 
Orchestral  Scholarship 
and  Carolyn  Clutter 
Scholarship  in  Voice 


I.  Carson  '71  and 
Barbara  Matthews 
Crow  '82 

In  memory  of 
Frederick  Wilkinson 
Crow  Jr  and  Eleanor 
Karr  Crow  for  Target 
2000 

Narsing  R.  Dasari  '89 

Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Russ  College  of 
Engineering  and 
Technology  and 
unrestricted 

Donna  C.  Jones  '80 

1998  Black  Alumni 
Scholarship  Fund 

Pubco  Corp. 

Robert  H,  Kanner 
College  of  Business 


Thomas  L  '68  and 
EllieKeffer  White '70 

College  of  Health  and 


John  C.  Baker 
Council 

Ralph  W.  Burhans 

Jane  Cuthbert  Burhans 
Scholarship  for  Women 
in  Engineering 

The  Parkview  Trust 
Endowment 

Parkview  Trust 
Endowment-College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine 


Leslie  Lane, 
BSC'84 


Leslie  Lane,  BSC  'B4,  is 

the  new  director  of  market- 
ing and  promotions  of  the 
Schonenstein  Center,  Ohio 
State  University's  new 
sports  arena.  She  was  most 
recently  promotions  man- 
ager of  the  Greater  Colum- 
bus Convention  Center, 

Elizabeth  A.  Roberts, 
PHD  '84,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Eleanor  H. 
and  Robert  W.  Biggs  Chair 
in  the  Arts  at  Ohio  NonJv 
cm  Univcrsit)'  in  Ada,  an 
endowed  faculty  position  in 
recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  at  the  cam- 


Richard  "Drew"  Shippy, 
BSJ  '84,  wjs  appointed 
president  of  the  Pinnacle 
Communication  Group  Inc 
in  Akron.  The  markctmg 
firm  serves  clients  in  manu- 
facturing and  professional 
service  fields.  Shippy  was 
vice  president  of  pubhc 
relations  for  Urda  Co.  Inc. 

Christy  Covert  Mosier, 
BSH  '85,  MPSE  '88,  is 

direaor  of  the  Coshocton 
Family  and  Children  First 
Council.  She  previously 
worked  for  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety. 
She  lives  in  West  Lafayette. 

Stephen  A.  Maag,  BSJ 
'86,  rccendy  opened  Maag 
Communications  8c  Mar- 
keting in  Charlotte,  NO. 
The  firm  specializes  in 
Internet  development, 
video  and  multimedia  pro- 
duction, and  marketing. 

Frances  Krochmal 
Moskowitz,  BSJ  '86,  is  an 
addiction  therapist  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse,  Medical  Drug  Re- 
search Unit  at  the  V.A, 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati. 

David  T.  Urban,  BBA  '86, 

is  commercial  portfolio 
manager  in  the  commercial 
lending  unit  of  SouthTrust 
Bank  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Ruth  Minger  Arnold, 

tions  specialist  for  TPG 
Group,  the  holding  com- 
pany for  micmaiional  cou- 
rier TNT  Express  World- 
\vide,  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands.  Her  husband, 
O'Neii  Arnold,  MA  '91, 
is  a  free-lance  commercial 
photographer  in 
Amsterdam.  His  work  in- 
cludes advertising  and  pub- 
lication photography  for 
clients  in  manut^cturing, 
professional  services  and 
high-tech  industries. 


Lisa  Maatz,  AB  '89, 

rccendy  completed  a  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  office 
of  Rep.  Carolyn  Maloney 
(D-Ncw  York,  14th  Dis- 
trict). She  was  awarded  the 
Women  and  Public  Policy 
Fellowship  fi'om  the 
Women's  Research  and 
Education  Institute,  In 
April,  she  became  direaor 

department  at  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington. 

Margaret  Morey- 
Reuner,  BSPE  '89,  MSA 
'90,  has  been  promoted 
from  managmg  director  to 
vice  ptcsidcntofMastro 
Communications  Inc.,  a 
New  Jersey- based  public 
relations  firm.  She  resides 
in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Deborah  Ktinke  Riddle, 
BFA  '89,  works  with  Bill 
Brokaw  Advertising  of 
Cleveland  as  an  art  direc- 
tor. She  rccendy  earned 
three  gold  ADDY  awards 
and  best  of  show  for  her 
graphic  design 

1990s 

John  Chariton,  BSJ  '90, 

is  assistant  director  of 

Muskingum  College  in 
New  Concord.  He  edits 
Muskingum's  alumni 
magazine.  TbcBuIlean, 
and  works  with  regional 


Robert  Walter,  AB  '90. 

MA '92.  is  chief  of  staff 
for  New  York  City  Coun- 
cilman Noach  Dear. 
Walter  recently  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,,  from 
Washington,  DC. 

Patricia  L.  Ice,  MA  '91, 
MS  '97,  IS  a  reference 
librarian  with  the  Missis- 
sippi College  School  of 
Law.  Ice,  who  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  library 
science  and  information  at 
Wayne  State  University  in 

her  small  immigration  law 

Cathy  Priest,  MSS  '92, 

is  among  the  150  recipients 
of  the  1997  Milken  Family 
Foundation  National 
Educator  Award.  The 
award  honors  educators 


for 


curricula  and  methods  and 
technology  use  with  fman- 
cial  awards  of  $25,000 
each,  Priest  is  a  teacher  at 

Perr%' High  School. 


Jennifer  Keys,  AB  '93, 
rccei%'ed  the  Paul  Meadows 
Excellence  in  Graduate 
Teaching  Award  firom  the 
Sociology  Department  at 
die  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany. 

Peggy  Dillon,  MS  '94, 

PHD  '97,  is  a  senior  histo- 
rian at  History  Associates 
Inc.,  a  Rockville,  Md.,  firm 
that  provides  customized 
historical,  archival  and 
records  management  ser- 
vices to  businesses,  govern- 
ment and  organizations. 

Jody  A.  Paul,  BSIT  '94, 

recently  was  appointed 
application  engineer  at 
Denison  Hydraulics  Inc.  in 
Marysvillc.  He  provides 
technical  support  to  cus- 
tomers and  distributors. 
The  company  produces 
hydraulic  components  and 
systems.  Paul  lives  in 
Hilliard, 

Brian  Berger,  BSJ  '95,  is 

an  associate  editor  at  Inside 
Washington  Publishers.  He 
covers  the  Pentagon  and 
Capitol  Hill  for  Inside  c/ie 


Jullanne  Fogel,  BSJ  '95, 

Wolf  Group  Pubhc  Rela- 
tions in  Cleveland.  She 
previously  worked  for 
Campbell  &  Co.  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  where  she 
dealt  with  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  General  Motors.  She 
now  lives  in  Lakcwood. 

Amy  Leibrock,  BSJ  '95, 

works  with  Meredith  Corp,, 
publisher  of  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens  and  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  as  editor  of 
newsstand  specials  for  the 
Crafts  Group  The  Crafts 
Group  publishes  CraAs 
Showcase,  Decoradve 
Woodcrafts  and  other  pub- 


Devon  Collins,  BSC  '97, 

has  joined  Cmccraft  Pro- 
ductions Inc.  of  Cleveland 
as  associate  producer.  The 
company  produces  \'ideo, 
film  and  interactive  media 
fof  businesses  and  institu- 


Krista  M.  Shoaff,  B5HCS 
'97,  recently  received  the 
FBTs  I.  Edgar  Hoover 
Foundation  Scholarship, 
which  promotes  e 


forcement.  Shoaff  is  putsu- 
ing  a  ma.ster  of  sociology 
degree  \vith  a  conccntratioi 
in  social  control  and  devi- 
ance at  r)c\c):ind  Snrr 


deaths 


1910s 


1920s 


Rowland  J.  Welsh,  ABC 

'23,  of  Mansfield,  Ian.  22. 

Vance,  85ED  '27,  of 

Washington  Court  Hou.sc, 
Feb.  4.  E.  Max  Blue,  ABC 
'29,  of  Cincinnati,  fan.  11, 


1930s 


Marie  Leeper  Harding, 
BSED  '31,  of  Memphis, 
Term,,  Aug,  5, 1997.  Charles 
G.  Hamilton,  ABC  '32,  of 
Mayfield  Heights,  Feb.  26, 
Shadel  H.  Saunders, 
BSED '33,  of  Gainesville, 
Texas,  Sept.  7;  Eva  Morgan 
Smith,  BSED  '33,  of 
Waverly,  Jan.  )o;  Francis  D. 
Dechert,  BSED  '34,  of 
Warren,  Feb.  7;  Cy  N. 
Waffen,  BSED  '35,  of 
Strongsvillc,  March  24, 
Morry  Rabin,  AB  '36,  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  March  5, 
Clara  Belle  Wlllock,  BSED 
'36.ofBidwcU,Julyi9,i997; 
Nancy  McLaughlin 
Worthington,  MA  '36,  of 
CrooksWIlc,  Feb.  21,  Harry 
H.  Hamer,  COED  '37, 
BSED'67,  ofChilhcothc, 
March  t;  Leona  PaltrowIt 
Miller,  BSED  '37,  MA  '39, 
of  Oldsmar,  Fla-,  Jan.  2-, 
Anna  L.  Smith,  KP  '37,  of 
Naples,  Fla.,  Feb.  25;  Claire 
Early,  BSED  '38,ofT^pa, 
Fla.,  Feb.  2;,  Mary  Jane 
West  Anderson,  BSED 
'39,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  14. 
Alice  E.  McKeny,  BSED 
'39,  of  Huntington,  W.Va-, 
Sept.  18. 1996- 


1940s 


Eleanor  Hutson  Miller, 
BSS  '40,  of  Norton,  Feb.  16; 
Frances  Rabinovltz, 
BSHEC  '40,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Sept.  10;  Emil  W.  Supanca, 
BSCOM  '40,  of  Tifhn,  Dec. 
4;  Mary  Ellen  Robinson 
Campo.  BSHEC  '41,  of 
Mystic,  Conn.,  Dec.  19, 1996; 
John  B.  Haynes,  AB  '41, 
of  Asheville,  N.Y.,  March  16; 
Edward  A.  Lietwiler, 
BSIE  '41,  of  Pomeroy,  Jan. 
21;  Miles  T.  Hay  Jr.,  '42,  of 
Navarre,  Jan.  22, 1997;  David 
J.  -n-asin,  BSJ  '43,  of 
Columbus,  March  19; 


Winifred  Anderson, 
BSHEC  '45,  of  Clc-\dand. 
March  19, 199-,  Pauline 
Roberts  Thomas,  BSED 
'46,ofClainon,  Pa.Ian 
;o;  John  E.  Milliken, 
BSCOM  '47,  of  Smart,  Fl.i,, 
Nov.  21;  Francis  W. 
Osterhout.  BSCOM  '48, 
of  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
March  4- 


1950s 


J '50, 


RIddell.  BSCOM  '50,  c 

Avon  Lake,  Nov.  2S. 
Kenneth  P.  Yost  * 
BSCOM '50,  of  Park  Ridge, 
111..  Nov  10;  Ralph 
Somerviiie,  PHS  '51.  of 
Mineral  WcUs,  W.Va.  Jam, 
199";  Hoe  Dene  Borg, 
BSJ  '52,  of  Sumner,  Wash., 
Feb  15;  Robert  Walter 
Jones,  AB'52,  ofRocki' 
River,  Feb.  26;  John  J. 
Smith,  BSED  '53,  of 
Brecksvillc,  Nov  20; 
Charles  Richard  Feeser, 
BSED  '56.  MEO  '57,  of 
Spring  Valley,  Calif,  Dec. 
19;  Charles  E.  Poston, 
MED  '56,  of  M.willon.  J.in. 

'56,  of  Cleveland.  Sept.  17; 
William  P.  Zeh.  BSCOM 
'56,  of  Lake  Forest,  III ,  July 
16;  William  T.  Sell,  BSED 
'58,  MED '64,  of  St 
Marys,  Feb.  9;  Eber  5. 
Wlllock.  BSED  '58,  of 
BidwcU,  Jan-  3. 


1960s 


Judith  Halle  Hamsher, 
B5'61,  ofa)lumbu,s,  Jan. 
21;  Robert  A.  Brooks, 
BSED  '61,  of  Mission  Viqo, 
Calif,  Apnl  2;  Phillip  M. 
Aspenwall,  BSED  '63,  of 
St  Clairsville,  Aug.  II,  1996; 
Harriet  Sisler  Caudill, 
MED  '63,  of  San  Diego, 
March  6;  Ronald  J. 
Schuff,  BSED  '63,  MED 
'67.nfBcrea,Feb  4,  Thea 
A.  Leekley.  MSHEC  '65, 
ofRingslcT.  lowa.Oa.  14. 
1996.  Donald  L.  Sowers, 
MED'6S,  ntl.ikcVVonh, 
Fla..  Feb  u,  igij",  Gladys 
Eddy  Corlell,  BSED  '66, 
of  Portsmouth,  Feb.  20; 
John  R.  Meckley,  BS  '68, 
ofVoorhecs.N.|.,March4. 


1970s 


William  H.  Allyn,  MBA 

'76,  ofChillKoihc.March 
19,  Robert  C.  Young, 
PHD  '78,  ofEnid,  Okla-, 


Aug.  1, 199A;  Roger  G. 
McKee,  BSED  '79,  of 

Manchester,  Feb.  28 


1980s 


James  V.  Lawrence, 
EMERT  -83,  of  Aihcns,  fune 
I  A,  199'';  Mary  Neville 
Witt.  BBA  '87,  of  Ironion. 


1990s 


i.  Wargo,  AB 

'92,  MBA  '93,  ofToledo, 
March  iS,  Thomas  J. 
Ebner  Jr.,  D.O.  '93,  of 

Meghan  Christine 
Canterna,  BSSPS  '96,  of 

Washington.  Pa..  Dec.  14. 


Faculty 
and  staff 


Walter  J.  Costello, ;;,  of 

Athens,  associate  prtsfessor 
of  microanatomy.  April  it. 
He  joined  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  in 
1981.  In  1994,  he  created  the 
Primary  Cate  Curriculum 
Center,  an  interdisciplinary 
program  that  combines 
course  work  with  case  study 
in  the  medical  field. 

Robert  L.  Daniel.  EMERT 
'93,  -4.  of  Arhcns,  professor 

24.  He  joined  the  History 
Department  in  i9i7  and  was 
president  of  the  Athens 
County  Histoncal  Society 
and  Museum  dunng  a  major 


He 


published  a  book  last  fall  on 
the  history  of  Athens  tided 
Athens,  Ohio:  TTic  Village 
Year^,  and  was  working  on  a 
companion  piccc. 

Ray  Griffin.  78,  of  Athens, 
a  retired  supervisor  at  Ohio 
Umver^ity  Airport,  Feb.  21. 
He  spent  more  than  23  years 
on  the  airport  staff. 

Robert  Shellman,  A8,  of 

Athens,  electromc  design 
specialist.  March  7.  He 
worked  in  the  Chemistry 
Department  for  11  years, 
retiring  in  1996-  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Athens 
Oiunty  Histoncal  Soaety 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  at 


The  official 

Ohio  University 

Lamp 

This  classic,  solid  brass  and  marble  table 
lamp  is  available  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Featuring  a  richly  detailed  re-creation  of  the 
university  seal,  your  lamp  can  be  personal- 
ized by  including  your  name,  graduation 
year  and  degree.  A  great  value  at  $167. 


'         Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  weekdays  from 

'         8:;oa.m.  to  6  p.m.  EST  by  calling  toll  free 

j         I-800-J46-288+  and  asking  for  operator  No.  77zo. 

.Send  checks  for  S167  (which  includes  $8  for  shipping 
and  handling)  to:  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association, 
c/o  P.O.  Box  3HS.  Wilson,  N.C.  27895.  Make  check 
payable  to  Sirrica  Ltd.  If  you  wish  to  have  your  lamp 
pcrsonalizoi,  enclose  an  additional  $20.  Please  allow 
6-8  weeks  for  shipment. 
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